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IMiligimiii 


ON RECOGNIZING GREATNESS 


o— everybody knows the story of Gettysburg: 
How, on a warm November day in 1863, four months 
after the bloody battle that marked the turning point of 
the War between the States, people gathered on the same 
field to dedicate it as a national cemetery for soldiers. 

How the star attraction of the day was a polished ora- 
tion, two hours long, by the distinguished diplomat and 
former president of Harvard, Edward Everett. . 

How then the tall shambling figure of Lincoln arose 
and made “a few dedicatory remarks by the President of 
the United States” 

How the speech made so little umpression on his hearers 
that it was barely reported or contemptuously ignored by 
the newspapers next day. . 

And how, eighty years later, these 267 simple words are 
universally recognized as one of the noblest utterances of 
the democratic spirit ever spoken by man. 

But not so many know the picture story of Abraham 
Lincoln. And it is a good thing that a European journalist, 
Stefan Lorant, recently come to America, was asked by 
his 10-year-old son who this man Lincoln was. To answer 
that question Lorant assembled all the Lincoln material 
he could find, in a scrapbook, now published as Lincoln: 
His Life in Photographs. It is a mine of exciting pictures. 

For Lincoln lived in the dawn of the camera age. He 
was 30 years old before a Frenchman named Daguerre in- 
vented a process of printing rays of sunlight on a chemical- 
ly treated silver plate. The earliest known portrait of 
Lincoln is one of these old “daguerreotypes,” made in 1846, 
when he had just been elected to Congress. Then there 
is a long gap. But from 1858, when he debated with Doug- 
las, on through his Presidency and the war years, Lincoln 
was one of the most photographed men in the country. 

There is little evidence that these portraits—some 90 
in all, were considered then as anything more than the 
usual publicity of a politician, and an ugly and awkward 
one at that. The only photographer present at Gettysburg 
took plenty of Everett, but when the President made his 
brief speech, the photographer was so slow and clumsy 
with his plates that he failed even to make an exposure. 

Another picture in Lorant’s book shows Lincoln in the 
closing moments of his Second Inaugural Address, in 1864. 
As he speaks the immortal peroration, “With malice toward 
none. . .” the restless crowd is already turning away, 
thinking of home and dinner. Vice President Johnson is 
putting on his stovepipe hat. The Justices of the Supreme 
Court are shuffling in their front-row seats. 

It is human, no doubt, not to recognize the character and 
significance of living men and events. Probably the friends 
of a certain Elizabethan playwright had nothing to say 
about Mf but, “That varlet, Will Shakespeare, is brawling 
again.” 

But one may hope that the people of today, feeling the 
impact of current events, know that they are living in a 
” historic epoch. The men of the 1940's are shaping civiliza- 
tion for ages to come. Let’s pay attention to them now! 














The RANGE FINDER 


E WERE “dumbo- 

founded” the other 
morning, on arriving at 
the office, to find an ele- ° 
phant getting on the eleva- 
tor. It was a very 
elephant. It had to be, to 
ride in the carpeted eleva- 
tors in the swank Daily 
News Building. 

Scholastic’s office is on 
the 24th floor. The ele- 
aeo was going to the 
ourth to have its picture 
taken by the Daily News 
color studio. 

A specia] elephant in- 
deed. It belongs to Sabu, 
the turbanned lad from 
Mysore, India, who, inci- 
dentally, was on the eleva- 
tor, too. 

“Room tor one more, Mr. Sabu?” we inquired. 

“Sure, come right in. Just plain Sabu, if you please.” 

We told him that we were of Scholastic Would he come 
up to see us? 

“Schalastic? 1 know it well. [ll come up just as soon as 
we have our pictures taken—Lady and I.” 

Lady is the pachyderm’s name. She's a dainty thing as 
elephants go. Weighs only 908 pounds to Sabu’s 187 Lady 
stands 4 ft. 7 in. on all fours. Sabu is 5 ft. 3 in. Lady is 
3% years old, Sabu 17. 

Sabu and Lady are going around the country on behalt of 
the United States Treasury, selling Victory (formerly De- 
fense) stamps. Newsboys’ organizations in various cities are 
his hosts 

Lady travels in a heated automobile van, which serves as 
her hotel on stopovers. Sabu travels Pullman and sleeps on 
mattresses that ain't hay. 

They visit a school or two in every town. Lady does a tew 
tricks Sabu gives a talk, telling about his early Sephesia days 
in India. His pappy was a mahout, who died when Sabu 
was eleven. The boy, an — stayed on with the ele 
phants, getting himself a job in the Maharajah’s stables 
Sabu’s favorite elephant 
was a giant named Irawa- 
tha. It was no trouble at 
all mounting him, for Ira- 
watha simply snatched 
Sabu off the ground and 
swung him up and into the 
driver's seat. 

A husky lad, Sabu’s 
prowess goes beyond ele- 
phant handling. He is 
skier, skater, swimmer. 
They say he leads Holly- 
wood at badminton. 

Sabu is aiming for the 
R. A. F. After this Victory 
‘Stamp tour, he will start 
his aviation training. 





Sabu and Lady 


Sabu and Scholastic 
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The Yanks Are There! 


Welcomed by Britain | 


Several thousand U. S. own ena 
a mongrel dog named Jitterbug have 
arrived in Northern Ireland. ( 
is an unofficial mascot owned by Ser- 
geant Herbert W. Williams, from down 
Texas = 


-) 
diers are the advance guard 


The so 
of the first American E ionary 
Force to reach Europe in Second 


World War, They arrived after a secret 
voyage across the submarine-infested 
Atlantic. They went immediately to 
camps prepared by American workers. 

The troops were hailed by Britain's 
Air Secretary as “an impressive van- 
guard of American military might” and 
“a gloomy portent for Mr. Hitler.” 

“The average Briton’s first reaction,” 
a reporter said, “was a “What, really?” 
This was at once followed up by an 
expression on his face that seemed to 
say “Thank God.’” 

The troops were commanded by 
Major General Russell P. Hartle. It was 
announced later that Major General 
James E. Chaney would be commander 
of all American forces in Britain. 

Just what these American soldiers are 
going to do in Northern Ireland is a 
military secret. But they are on one of 
the routes by which the Germans might 
invade England. And Northern Ireland 
may be a jumping off place for an Allied 
invasion of the Continent. 

This is only part of the story. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt said there are six, eight 
or ten other American expeditionary 
forces operating in various parts of the 
world. All ible aid is being rushed 
to the whole Southwestern Pacific area. 


Premier Eamon de Valera of Eire * 


pointed out that his government had 
nothing to do with the arrival of Amer- 
ican tn in Northern Ireland. Eire 
had not even been consulted in advance, 
he said. 

Mr. de Valera’s remarks raised a 
storm of in Northern Ireland. 
The subject of Eire’s neutrality was 
brought up again. Eire, an independ- 
ent country, is neutral. Northern Ire- 
land, a part of the British Empire, is in 
the war. 

The British would like to set up naval 
bases in Eire. They did so during the 


First World War. The Eire government 
will not permit this. 





3 ‘Zi 7 : = 
Be It Resolved! 
Hutton in Philadelphia Inquirer 











Mr. de Valera believes that Northern 
Ireland should be made a part of Eire. 
He wants the border between the two 
parts of Ireland abolished. He insists 
that this be done before concessions for 
bases are even discussed. 

The landing of American troops is 
not the only sign of cooperation be- 
tween Britain and the United States. 

Three Anglo-American committees 
have been set up to handle jointly the 
shipping, munitions and raw materials 
of the two nations. Their names are the 
Combined Shipping Adjustment Board, 
the Munitions Assignments Board, and 
the Combined Raw Materials Board. 

President Roosevelt explained that 
the ships, munitions and raw materials 
of the two countries will be treated as 
if they_all belonged to one nation. The 
three boards will advise the British and 
American governments on where and 
how ships, munitions and raw materials 
can be used to the best advantage. 

The day after these committees were 
formed, President Roosevelt conferred 
for the first time with the Combined 
Chiefs of Staffs Commission. This is an- 


' gther joint committee, made up of high 


ranking officers of the British and Amer- 
ican armies, navies and air forces. These 


men will meet frequently in Washington 
to decide the of the war. 
A similar group will meet with Prime 


Minister Churchill in London. If these 
staffs are unable to agree, the President 
and Prime Minister, acting together, 
will have the last word. 


More MARCH OF EVENTS on next page x 9a 
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Commons Again Votes 
lts Faith in Churchill 


Winston Churchill stepped into a hor- 
net’s nest when he send’ home after 
his trip to Washington. Things have 
been going badly for the British in the 
Far East and in Libya. 

4in typical Churchill style the Prime 
Minister dragged the issue out into the 
open before the House of Commons. 
He delivered an eloquent report on 
the progress of the war. For three days 
there was furious debate. Then Com- 
mons voted, 464 to 1, that it still had 
confidence in Mr. Churchill's leadership. 

Mr. Churchill said plainly that the 
position of the United Nations in the 
Pacific was grave. For British weak- 
ness in that part of the world he shoul- 
dered full responsibility. But he assured 
Commons that in 1943 the United Na- 
tions would be able to set out in “good 
style” to destroy Japan. 

There has been criticism of the Brit- 
ish war effort in the Dominions as well 
as at home. In partial answer to this 
criticism, the Prime Minister announced 
that hereafter Australia, New Zealand, 
Canada and South Africa will be repre- 
sented in the British War Cabinet 





Press Ass's 


America’s first! Milburn Henke, 22, of 
Hutchinson, Minn., was first doughboy 
to step on soil of Northern Ireland. 
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Congress Finally 
Sets Up Price Ceiling 


After six months of debate Congress 
has finally passed a price control bill. 
Neither President Roosevelt nor Price 
Administrator Henderson is satisfied 
with it. 

The bill provides for the appointment 
of a single administrator. (Mr. Hen- 
derson will probably get the jéb.) He 
is given the power to fix the prices of 
all commodities, except farm products, 
at the level they had. reached on Oc- 
tober 1, 1941. 

For farm products, three alternative 
levels are established: (1) 110 per cent 
of parity.* (2) The market price on-Oc- 
tober 1 or December 1, 1941, which- 
ever is higher. (3) The 1919-1929 
average price. 

In setting a ceiling for farm products, 
the administrator must use the highest 
of these three levels. The Secretary of 
Agriculture can veto any level. 

Critics of the bill say that this means 
a possible increase of as much as 25 
per cent in farm prices. This would 
raise the cost of living, and might start 
the very inflation it is supposec to pre- 
vent. Critics also object to the fact 
that wages are not to be held down. 





* Taking a bushel of wheat, or other farm pro- 
duce, as a yardstick, parity is the price at which 
the wheat buys as much in machinery, taxes, etc., 
as it did during the years from 1909 to 1914, the 
farmer’s most prosperous period ° 





Lid fo Be Clamped 
On the Sugar Bowl 


Government printing presses in 
Washington are working overtime, turn- 
ing out thousands of cards for the ra- 
tioning of sugar. 

War Production Chief Nelson has put 
Price Administrator Leon Henderson 
in charge of the Government's rationin 
program. Henderson will decide what 
Americans may buy for the duration of 
the war. 

Rationing has a grim sound to Ameri- 
cans. We are to plenty of every- 
thing. Sut rationing was bound to come. 
There are already shortages of many 
critical materials. And there will be 
more. 

Tires are being rationed now on ac- 
count of the shortage of rubber. No 
automobiles will be made while the 
war lasts. The motor companies will 
be busy making planes and tanks and 
guns instead. So government officials 
are planning to apportion the few new 
cars that will be available. 

The next item on the list is going to 
be sugar. Sugar ration cards are being 
printed now. When the system goes 
into effect, it is expected that each per- 
son will be allowed three-quarters of a 
pound of sugar a week. 

The White House will set an example 
to the rest of the country. The Presi- 
dent’s family, Mrs. Roosevelt says, 

will have exactly what every- 
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one else has. They will eat 


ero more salads and fruits, fewer 
w cakes and sweets. 
eghitlan tic Sugar is probably the only 
RAS food that will be rationed at 
PUERTO RICO present. But the war is bound 
$ to make changes in our diets. 


We may have to give up cer- 
tain imported foods like tea, 
spices, and tapioca. And there 
are likely to be temporary short- 
ages of some domestic foods 
which are needed in large quan- 
tities for the Army and Navy. 

Fats and oils will be one of 
our biggest problems. ‘Olive, 
coconut, and palm oil have 
practically disappeared. In their 
place we will have to turn to 
home-grown substitutes: peanut, 
cottonseed and soybean oils. 
This will affect our soap as well 
as our food. 

Wool is another thing which 
is going to run short. New wool 
for civilian use will be cut by 
about half. 


MAP shows anti-Axis lineup of 
Latin American nations. Only Ar- 
gentina and Chile maintain dip- 











N. ¥. Herald Tribune 


lomatic relations with aggressors. 
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"Magnificent Triumph” 
At Rio, Says F. D.R. 


In the whole of the Western Hemi- 
sphere, only Argentina and Chile stil] 
maintain diplomatic and economic re- 
lations with the Axis countries. Nine- 
teen other nations of the Americas have 
broken off relations. Ten are at war. 

Said President Roosevelt, at the con- 
clusion of the third -conference of 
American foreign ministers at Rio de 
Janeiro: 

“The American ublics have won 
a magnificent triumph over those who 
endeavored to sow disunity among 
them and to prevent them from taking 
action essential for the preservation of 
their liberties.” 

Before the conference the 
United States, the Cen American 
countries, Mexico, .Colombia, Vene- 
zuela, and the three Caribbean repub- 
lics had broken with the Axis. One after 
another, six other South American na- 
tions followed suit as the talks went on. 

But Argentina and Chile, though they 
did not break with the Axis, 
with their neighbors on all the other 
points discussed at the conference. 
And it seems likely that Chile will 
break soon with Japan, y and 
Italy. Last week, Juan Antonio Rios, 
out- en friend of the U. S., won 
Chile's presidential election. 

The final session of the conference 
was held in the Tiradentes Palace. 

About twenty resolutions were in- 
cluded in the final declaration. The 
most important were those recom- 
mending that the Americas break off 
diplomatic and economic relations with 
the aggressor nations. Another provided 
for rigid control over communications, 
aviation, and subversive activities. An 
inter-American mili committee was 
established, which will stay in Wash- 
ington for the duration of the war. All 
the countries represented approved the 
Atlantic Charter. And they agreed to 
work together on post-war as well as 
war problems. 

The economic resolutions were in- 
tended to create economic as well as 

litical unity in the Americas. They 

d two general purposes: (1) To 
protect Western Hemisphere countries 
against economic ips rising out 
of the war. (2) To build up the ex- 
change of raw materials and manufac- 
tured products among the countries of 
the Americas. 

Another step toward inter-American 
harmony was a by-product of the con- 
ference. The 125-year-old boundary 
dispute between Peru and Ecuador, 
which had led to actual warfare last 

ear, was settled. A commission will 
[ set up to fix.a new frontier. 
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Map for Scholastic by H. C. Detie 
THE MAP: Thick arrow points to Strait of 
Macassar. Singapore is under siege. 
Scholastic takes the liberty of changing 
name of Bataan Peninsula to MacArthur 
Peninsula. Do we hear any objection? 


Ships and Planes 
Trap Enemy Armada 


Fourteen Japanese sunk and 
twenty-one —— i no 
losses” for the Americans and Dutch. 
That was the incomplete score of the 
first naval battle of Pacific war. 

The battle began when a huge Jap- 
anese armada headed south through the 
Strait of Macassar, bent on a -scale 
invasion of Java. American and Neth- 
erlands planes, submarines and de- 
stroyers trapped the invasion fleet in 
the narrow strait. 

At the end of the first six days, in 
spite of heavy losses, there were at 
least sixty-five Japanese ships afloat, 
with 150,000 men aboard. Slowly they 
battled their way southward, while 
Americans and Dutch blasted at them 
without let-up. The armada was split 
into three groups, but it ploughed on. 

No matter ‘how many ships the Ja 
anese had lost, observers felt that the 
battle would “not be won until the 


entire enemy invasion armada is wiped - 


out—or survivors forced to turn back.” 

Even the blows they are taking in 
the Strait of Macassar have not pre- 
vented the Japanese from establishing 
new soothelile "te the Netherlands 
Indies and the islands of Australia. 

Australian troops are struggling 
against strong Japanese forces near 
Rabaul in =8 ep New Britain. Air 
raids have forced the evacuation of Lae, 
capital of Australian New Guinea. 
There is fighting in New Ireland. In 
the Indies a new Japanese landing has 
been made at Pemangkat, on the west- 
ern coast of Borneo. A Japanese force 
was landed also at oil field 
center on Borneo’s east coast. 





- Affack on Corregidor 


General Douglas MacArthur still 
a tyr grimly in Bataan peninsula. 
Americans and Filipinos were 
hitting back, and hitting hard. When 
the Japanese attacked along the coast, 
the defenders made a rise attack 
themselves at the other end of the line. 

There was a four-day lull after this, 
while the Japanese landed reinforce- 
ments at Subic Bay. But the Americans 
were not idle. A wy 4g boat sank a 
5,000-ton Japanese ship. 

Last week, an enemy expedition in 
launches and barges assembled on the 
south side of Manila Bay, opposite Cor- 
regidor. The object was a mass invasion 
of the stronghold. Long-range guns from 
the four fortresses in Manila Bay barked 
salvos across ten miles of water. The 
enemy. boats were destroyed. 


Wide World 
Second Lt. Alexander R. Nininger, Jr., 
posthumously awarded Congressional 
Medal of Honor for bravery in fighting 
at Bataan. At right is photo of the medal. 


More MARCH OF EVENTS on next page ~: n 








International News Photo 
Gen. MacArthur's bravery at Bataan was 
presaged by bravery in World War I. In 
this 1918 photo Gen. Pershing decorates 
him for bravery at Chateau Thierry front, 


Singapore Battles 
Time and the Enemy 


The siege of Singapore has begun. 
Britain’s great naval base in the Pacific ~ 
is waiting for Allied reinforcements. 

After eight weeks of bloody fighting, 
the Japanese had come through 400 
miles of mountain and jungle on the 
Malay Peninsula to within 18 miles of 
the embattled fortress. 

Last week, battle-weary Aussies, 
Tommies, Scottish Highlanders, Sikhs, 
and Gurkhas, streamed over the half- 
mile long concrete causeway that links 
the Island of Singapore to the Malay 
Peninsula. After the last soldier had 
crossed, the 60-foot wide link was dyna- 
mited. Singapore’s guns soon sent shells 
across the narrow Strait of Johore. 

The British had been preparing for 
the evacuation to the Island of Singa- 
pore. All civilians had been moved out 
of a mile-wide belt along the uppeg 
coast of the island, facing the mainland 
of Malaya. British troops had been sta- 
tioned in this zone. the narrow span 
could be defended with machine guns, 
mortars, cannon and rifles. Well-hidden 
pill boxes lie along the marshy shore. 
The surrounding waters are mined. 

But the principal defenses of the 
giant fortress were built to stand off 
attack from the sea. The permanently 
oe big guns, some of them 18 

16 inchers, point their muzzles to 
the east, west and south. The British 
had not expected to face the menace 
from the north. The Japanese had 
reached the fortress by way of its 
Achilles heel. 
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Russians Advance 
In North and South 


Blizzard-braving Soviet troops are 
keeping up unrelenting pressure against 
the whole German line in Russia. The 
Valdai sector was the chief focus of 
their attack last week. 

This sector lies between Leningrad 
and Moscow. A sizeable Russian wedge 
was hammered into the German lines at 
this vital point. It reached almost to 
Velikie Luki, only eighty miles from 
the Latvian border. 

There were signs that the Russians 
might be turning south from here. If 
they could do so successfully, they 
could threaten the important Nazi 
strongholds at Vyazma and Smolensk. 
The Red armies were also driving on 
Vyazma from the south. They were 
closing in from both sides on a great 
pocket of German-held territory. 

As the week closed a special Russian 
communique announced another large- 
scale counteroffensive. This was in the 
Donets Basin, far to the south. Several 
strongly fortified German lines had been 
pierced, Moscow reported. More than 
400 towns and several hundred villages 
had been retaken. Much war material 
had been captured or destroyed. 

This drive had reached as far as 
Berestova. The Russians were appar- 
ently more than 130 miles west of 
Soviet-held Rostov. The Nazis’ “strategic 
retreat” was beginning to look less and 
less strategic. The Russians said they 
had made contact with the main Ger- 
man lines. ; 








Libyan War Seesaws, 
Nazis Strike Back 


The British drive into Libya has gone 
into reverse. The Empire forces thought 
they had wily General Erwin Rommel 
bottled up at El Agheila. But Hitler's 
master of desert warfare found himself 
in a perfect tactical spot. He struck 
back. 

He felt his way at first. Then he un- 
leashed all his power. His armored 
forces drove the British 150 miles back 
along the coast of Cyrenaica. At the 
week’s end the Germans were again in 
Bengazi. 

It became plain that this was not 
just another battle in the desert. It was 
part of a huge campaign. Germany 
was determined to seize control of the 
Mediterranean. The British outlook in 
Africa seemed grim. 

There was an explariation of this sud- 
den reversal of fortune. Apparently the 
British had weakened their desert forces 
to send aid to the Far East. And in 
spite of heavy losses in the Mediter- 
ranean, the Nazis had succeeded” in 
landing reinforcements. So the desert 
seesaw started to swing back again. 

The British made belated announce- 
ment of a serious loss they had suffered 
in the Mediterranean. The 31,000-ton 
——t Barham was sunk by a sub- 
marine last November, they reported. 
This battle-scarred veteran of the Battle 
of Jutland in the First World War, 
and of fierce Mediterranean fighting in 
this one, went down as she was bom- 
barding the coast of Libya. 


" Wide World 


Members of a British tank crew re-christen the Axis-built highway through Libya, 
changing its name to plain but symbolic Democracy Lane. This crew was one of 
those which helped rout Axis forces in Libya. Tide is now swinging the other way. 
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St. Louis Star Times dent °! 


“Our Guns Are All Smoking!” B45 


New Peace Proposals 


Fra 









is alte 
orate | 


in his ' 
Cause a Labor Row Bis «: 
John L. Lewis offered a peace pro- nae 


posal to the American labor movement. 

Mr. Lewis wrote to A. F. L. presi- = 
dent William Green and to C. I. O. ie 
president Philip Murray. He proposed 
that the organizations get together. 

There were rumors that a secret 
deal was behind the proposals. Mr. ~\ 
Lewis’ enemies charged that he had \ 
worked out a scheme to retire Mr. 
Green at full pay ($20,000 a year). 
George Meany, secretary-treasurer of 
the A. F. L., would be made head of @ | 
the unified labor organization. Mr. Mur- bes, 
ray would be secretary-treasurer. 

Mr. Green denied all knowledge of 
this deal. But Mr. Murray got angry. 
He talked it over with the President. / 

The President suggested a 4 


mise. He set up a six-man board. COLN | 
of its members are to be from the LEASE 
A. F. L., three from the C. I. O. This ENTS ¥ 
board will consult with the President on TISH VE 


labor matters in connection with the 
war effort. 


U. 5. Pacific Fleet 
Hits Japanese Bases MY 


Warships and planes of our Pacific ~ 
Fleet assaulted the eg Mar- \ 
shall and Gilbert Islands, early last EN 


week. The raid’s penne was to pro- AN 
tect our Far East shipping lanes. we 
“Japanese military installations on \ 
shore were hit hard by naval aviation 4 \ 
units and shellfire,” the official com- 
munique stated. “Many enemy planes 
were destroyed.” 
Adm. Nimitz’s forces also sank and 
beached many Japanese fleet auxiliaries, 


smaller craft upon which warships de- LINE 
d for fuel, supplies and repairs. No ING: 1 
bbenios warships were found in the ED 


waters near the islands 
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By Philip Dorf, Author of Visualized History Series 


aham Lincoln - A War-Time President 


of Washing- 

who helped this nation, 
Lincoln, who helped keep it united. 
venty-seven years ago our nation 
engaged in a great Civil War. It 
J through that terrible conflict and 
2 a more powerful nation. Now 


WHETHER | MAY RETURN. 


t danger, that we recall the patient, 
ly, but determined man who was 
dent of the United States from 1861 
B65. 
is altogether proper, as we 
orate the bi of Li 

in his words ~“here hi 








SUCCEED IN PRESERVING 
UNION, WE MUST AVOID 
WAR WITH ENGLAND / 


COLN RISKED PUBLIC DISAPPROVAL WHEN HE ORDERED THE 
EASE OF MASON AND SLIDELL, TWO CONFEDERATE 
ENTS WHO HAD BEEN REMOVED FROM A 

TISH VESSEL BY A UNITED STATES WARSHIP. 
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OR BapNGTON TO 
AUDIWIDED NATION. 


TOWARD NONE ; WITH R 

TOWARD ALL;.,. ™ 

LET US STRIVE On 
TO FINISH THE WORK 

S WEAREIN; TO od 


1 NOW LEAVE, NOT KNOWING WHEN OR 


1AM CALLED * 


UPON TO ASSUME THE PRESIDENCY ATA 
TIME WHEN ELEVEN OF OUR SOVEREIGN 
STATES HAVE ANNOUNCED THEIR INTENTION 
70 SECEDE FROM THE UNION . . 
GRAVE DUTY WHICH | NOW FACE... 
¥3 ; 
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vs 
WARNED OF A PLOT TO KILL HIM, PRES- 
IOENT- ELECT LINCOLN DID NOT STOP IN 
BALTIMORE, BUT WAS TAKEN SECRETLY 
TO WASHINGTON, SEVEN STATES HAD 
SECEOED AND MANY PEOPLE DOUBTED 
LINCOLN’S ABILITY TO HANOLE THE CRISIS. 
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“THE FIRST TO RECOGNIZE 
FOLLOWING THE BATTLE OF SHILOH, HE 

SED TO HEED THE POPULAR CLAMOR FOR GRANT'S 
NOVAL AS COMMANDER.OF THE ARMIES IN THE WEST. 
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NATIONAL DEFENS 








WHAT YOU CAN DO 








“Don’t tell me to stay in school and 

study in order to help win the war. 
I want to go away to camp for military 
training, or leave school and get a job,” 
just think how much time, money and 
effort would be needed to move all the 
high school students to some other place 
and set up a whole new system of edu- 
cation just for the war. After all, in 
your own school and your own commun- 
ity you are already being trained and 
can acquire more training. 

One of the first things a high school 
student should think about now is how 
to take a responsible part in air raid pre- 
cautions and first aid work for his com- 
munity and home. Of course the dan- 
ger of air raids can be exaggerated. 
There are large sections of the country 
where the problem will never arise at 
all, but no matter where you live, you 
should learn who and where are the 
civilian defense officials of your com- 
munity, and your local air raid warden. 
if there is one. 

Has your school had air raid drills? 
Are you an air raid warden in your 
room? Do you know all the rules and 
just what to do in case of fire or an 
air raid alarm? Do you know how to 
treat an incendiary bomb? Don’t be the 
kind of person who has to be told what 


I you are one of those who say, 
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FOR YOUR COUNTRY ag ee: 


Air Raid Precautions and First Aid i 


By Jane Seaver 


Co-Director, Division of Youth Activities 
Office of Civilian Defense 


LEARN THESE 


Here are the simple instruc- 
tions issued by the Office of 
Civilian Defense on what fo 
do “if an air raid comes.” 


® KEEP COOL 


CO-OPERATE WITH YOUR 
AIR. RAID WARDEN 


GET OFF THE STREETS 

GET UNDER A SHELTER 

PUT OUT ALL LIGHTS 

STAY AWAY FROM WINDOWS 
DO NOT TELEPHONE 


LEARN THE OFFICIAL “WARNING” 
AND “ALL CLEAR” SIGNALS FOR 
YOUR TOWN 





to do in an emergency or be shooed out 
of the way. 

You can take a definite responsibil- 
ity in connection with the air raid pre- 
cautions in your home, too. For in- 
stance, you might undertake to repair 
the old flashlights and be sure they are 


Press Association Photo 
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i 
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kept in definite places where each mem- 
ber of the family knows he can find one 
when it is needed. And learn how to at- 
tach special blackout screeris to flash- 
lights and the headlights of the family 
car. 

For another thing, find out what 
would be the best shelter room in your 
home, not above the first floor, best pro- 
tected by walls, and with the fewest 
windows. Make a list of equipment that 
=e be needed there in an emergency, 
and keep as much of it there as you can 
without special expense. 

Have materials available for window 
blackouts, such as blankets, heavy 
drapes, oilcloth, etc. 

Find out from your local public utili- 
ties (gas and electric) company just 
what to do about fixtures in your home 
for turning off meters, etc., but do not 
do it unless notified by your wardens, 
or unless bombs are actually falling 
near by. 

Students can give demonstrations in 
classes and assemblies, have quiz pro- 
grams, and make posters illustrating the 
rules made for your school and com- 
munity. (In a later article poster pro- 
jects will be described in detail.) 


FirsfAid Service 


First aid is certainly a real defense 
activity for every young person. It’s im- 
portant because it helps you to take care 
of yourself. It is useful in peace or war 
for treating accidents at home, in school 
or in factories, farms and offices. 

Free Red Cross first aid courses are 
already given in some schools and will 
be given in many more: If you are a 
Boy or Girl Scout, you probably alread 
know something about first aid. 
your scoutmaster about special training 
these organizations are now providing. 
High school studerts, with the help of 
the school] nurse and physician can set 
up a first aid station in the school. They 
will also be able to assume greater re- 
TT for the.care of young chil- 

en at home and in the community 
during emergencies and in connection 
with recreation, health and other pro- 
grams. 


Students at a Philadelphia high school 
are being taught how to serve as air 
raid wardens. The girl is learning how 
to creep up on an incendiary bomb. 
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of sugar on your breakfast 
cereal tomorrow morning. 


D*: put. that extra spoonful 


Train your sweet tooth to get along | 


with less sugar. You will be con- 
tributing directly to America’s war 
effort. 

“The Army and Navy need alcohol 
derived from sugar to make smoke- 
less der. Saving on sugar means 
powder for our soldiers and sailors,” 
explains Administrator Leon Hen- 
derson of the Office of Price Admin- 
istration. 

Last year your family—the average 
American family—consumed sugar at 
the rate of approximately one and 
one-half seis: week for each 
member—or 74 pounds per person a 
year. About the middle of February, 
50,000,000 sugar ration cards will be 
distributed to American families by 


the Office of Price Administration. . 


This ration-card system will cut each 
person’s consumption of sugar to 
about one pound a week. 

The sugar ration per person will 
actually be nearer 12 ounces a week. 
The other quarter pound will be held 
back-for home canning needs, for the 
Christmas holidays, and for people 
who eat in hotels and restaurants. 
Such industrial users of sugar as 
bakers, candy manufacturers, and ice 
cream makers, must also reduce their 
consumption. 


From Surplus to Shortage 
It is true that sugar supplies in 
America have-been enormous in re- 
cent years. Since 1934, supplies have 
been cut in order to protect sugar 
growers from dangerously low prices. 


But the war has whittled down sur- 


pluses in the following ways: 

(1) No more sugar can be im- 
ported from the Philippines. The 
Japanese probably are eating it now. 
The loss of Philippine sugar cuts our 
supplies by nearly 1,000,000 tons. 

(2) Instead of about 1,000,000 
tons, Hawaii will probably not send 
us more than 500,000 tons in 1942. 
War tions on the Hawaiian 


Is will restrict sugar growing 
and harvesting. Sugar workers 
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RATIONING 
Just Around the Corner 


Boom in War Produc- 
tion, Plus Less Civilian 
Production, Plus More 
Money for Civilian 
Products = Rationing 


sugar machinery will be 
switched to war work. 

(3) American sugar beet 
and sugar cane growers can- 
not increase uction very much 
because of high labor costs. In addi- 
tion, the land will probably be used 
to grow other crops, needed more 
urgently. 

(4) Supplies from Cuba and Puer- 
to Rico must be shared with Britain 
and Russia. The Japanese invasion 
has cut British sugar supplies from 
the Dutch East Indies. Britain re- 
cently cut her sugar ration from 12 
ounces to 8 ounces per person a 
week, 

(5) More than 1,000,000 tons of 
sugar are needed for high-test mo- 
lasses for the production of ethyl 
alcohol. The alcohol is used for 
smokeless powder. Every time a 16- 
inch gun is fired, a fifth of an acre of 
sugar cane is consumed in the form 
of ethyl alcohol. “Today's wars,” ex- 

lains Fortune magazine, “are fought 
iterally with sugar... .” 

(6) Hoarding of sugar by indus- 
trial users and housewives has cut 
the available supply by another 1,- 
000,000 tons. Mention of a possible 
sugar shortage in a recent broad- 
cast by Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
is said to have brought another rush 
of sugar hoarding. 

In reply-to criticisms of this broad- 
cast Mrs. Roosevelt said: “I was 
shocked to find that our American 
housewives could not be told that 
they might have less sugar to use be- 
cause would at once create a 
ne «Og raise the price by try- 
ing to buy more sugar than they real- 
ly needed from day to day. I cannot 
believe that my neighbors are not 
willing to share share alike.” 

Price Administrator Henderson 


Charles Martin in The Newspaper PM 


Prize Neighborhood Bores: The fam- 
ily of hoarders that goes around 
buying up all available groceries. 


had this to say about hoarding: “I 
can’t stress too strongly that every 
housewife should begin to reduce 
consumption of sugar. Those who 
have hoards of sugar should stop 
buying and start using up their 
stocks, since they will not be per- 
mitted to get more sugar until their 
supplies have been reduced to nor- 
gS ego 

cials explained that persons 
seeking ration cards may have to 
sign statements alleging t e amount 
of sugar they have on hand. If they 
make false statements, they will be 
subject to fines, imprisonment, or 


both. 


Our Too Sweet Tooth 

Saving sugar will be good for 
America. It will not only aid war 
production, it will also be good for 
our health. Doctors and public 
health experts declare that the 
United States is the greatest over- 
consumer of sugar in ie world. Dr. 
Victor G. Heiser, author of An Ameri- 
can Doctor's Odyssey, says: 

“We use more than twice as much 
sugar as any other country. And al- 
ready people who are scared by this 
shortage are complaining about the 
possibility of having to use honey 
and other substitutes. Well, honey 
as a substitute would be better than 
sugar itself. It contains chemicals, 
minerals, and vitamins not found in 
sugar... . And don't think it can’t 


be tastefully used as a substitute. Try 
honey in teal” 











PRODUCT 


Tires, and other 
rubber products 


Ninety-eight per cent of raw rubber comes 
from Malaya and Dutch East Indies. Syn- 
thetic rubber production not yet developed 
to care for all needs. in the future. 


WHAT'S SCARCE---and WHY 


THE PROBLEM 
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THE ANSWER 









Automobiles 





Tire shortage, plus switch of auto industry 
to war production brings ban on passenger- 
car production after Feb. 10. 












Sugar 





Consumer hoarding, loss of Philippine sugar 
imports, and heavy war industry demands 
have caused shortage. 


Ration per person per week will be 12 ounces for home 
use, plus what he eats in restaurants. 






















This brings a shipping problem. 


Foods, Products shipped in from foreign countries os prac - etc. will get scarcer. But don’t 
‘ - a . power to ration any product sold 
will be limited because of a shipping short- np - 4 y ‘ 
stores. It will use this power if shortages develop in 

Bever ages age due to war demands ‘ane products. 
Fifty per cent of our wool comes from far. Army and Navy get first call on wool supplies. Men’s 
Clothing away lands: Australia, Argentina, Uruguay. suits, women’s dresses, and hats, will be styled to save 


wool. Wasteful trimmings will be abolished. 
















Radios, 
Refrigerators, etc. 


Factories using steel, aluminum, copper, 
nickel, will be curtailed, closed down, or 
switched to war production. 


Within a year the radio industry will switch completely 
to war orders, Refrigerators, washing machines, other 
household appliances will be sharply limited. 












Canned Goods 


Price Administrator Henderson, who 
also heads the Office of Civilian Supply 
in the new War Production Board, is 
keeping an eye on supplies of honey, 
maple sugar, molasses, and corn syrup. 
He does not want consumers to start 
hoarding them. The OPA already has 
fixed price .ceilings on these sugar sub- 
stitutes. This will cause dealers to start 
selling supplies of honey, molasses, and 
syrup that they might have held back 
for higher prices. 


It’s No Secrei 


Don’t be surprised if many other pro- 
ducts besides sugar are strictly rationed. 
The sale of tires, tubes, and automobiles 
already is controlled by county boards. 
The work of these boards may not 
strictly be called rationing, since tires, 
tubes, and cars, are sold only to persons 
who can show need for them. But un- 
der the sugar rationing plan every fam- 
ily will get a certain amount each week. 
Similar plans may be worked out for 
other products, to make sure that hoard- 
ers do not buy up supplies. 

Here, for example, is how the British 
ration the purchase of clothing. Each 
item of clothing is rated at so many 
points—perhaps one for a handkerchief, 
three for a shirt, fifteen for an over- 
coat. The civilian is allowed a certain 
number of points each year. He can 


divide his purchases as he chooses, and 


Much tin for cans comes from areas now 
menaced by Japan. Our supplies must be 
saved. 


buy cheap or expensive goods accord- 
ing to his pocketbook. On the other 
hand, the British meat ration amounts 
to a certain number of ounces a week. 

Rationing in the United States is not 
likely to be as strict as it is in Britain, 
Germany, and other nations. 

But the chart on this page shows 
that war production is going to take a 
heavy bite out of supplies formerly used 
by civilian industries. Production of 
goods by civilian industries will be 
sharply limited. And rationing will have 
to be used to see that everyone gets a 
fair share of these goods. 

Rationing should help solve the prob- 
lem of price control. —— recently 
passed a price control bill designed to 
check the danger of inflation. But 
critics do not think this bill is strong 
enough to check price increases. (See 
discussion in “March of Events,” 
page 4.) e 

We are faced by. inflation because 
more people have more money to spend 
on civilian goods. At the same time the 
production of civilian goods is being 
cut by about half to increase war pro- 
duction. The demand for goods threat- 
ens to outrun the supply and cause a 
price inflation. Here is where rationing 
can take a hand. If the supply of a 
product is rationed, buyers will not be 
able to scramble for products and force 
up prices. 


All but a few products may soon be packed in paper 
or fiber containers instead of tin cans. 


Sharing the Sacrifices 


Will Americans — rationing with- 
out too much grumbling? They may 
grumble at first. But Peter F. Drucker, 
a keen student of economic problems, 


: believes rationing is needed to strength- 


en national unity in this time of crisis. 
If available goods, he explains, are sold 
to those who are able to pay high prices, 
then the poor man will have good rea- 
son to feel cheated. But if available 
goods are rationed so that everyone gets 

is fair share at a fair price, then every- 
one will feel that the sacrifices in this 
war were not made only by the little 
man. 

In an article in Harper's Magazine, 
December, 1941, Mr. Drucker points to 
the English experience with rationing. 
He believes what happened in England 
can happen here: 

“It was not the government,” he 
writes, “which imposed rationing w 
an unwilling British people; it ae 
British people who forced rationing 
upon an unwilling government. When 
meat began to be too expensive for the 
small man’s purse, when cheap cloth- 
ing became scarce while expensive 
clothing remained, when the cheap 


foods disappeared while the rich man 

cnet et get te wee 

restaurants, the En people de- 
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OUR AMERICAN HERITAGE 


LAVERY was a t vested 
S interest, and southerners, who 
defended it were inclined to 


defend all other vested interests as 
well and to become increasingly con- 
servative on all matters of politics, 
ro and society. 

, The North, in the meantime, was 
feeling new stirrings of liberalism 
and of reform. Both society and 
economy, here, were more fluid than 
in the South. The constant movement 
westward, the c_ming of immigrants, 
the growth of towns, the rise of in- 
dustry and labor—all of these things 
tended to unsettle old social habits 
and to make easier the questioning 
of established institutions. 

The second quarter of the century 
was, in the North, a period of social 
reform. The origins of the new liberal 
spirit were two-fold: dissatisfaction 
with the evils that industrialism had 
introduced into society, and aware- 
ness of new intellectual currents 
from abroad. 

Just as the South had its problem, 
with slavery, so the Northeast had 
its own problems, with industry and 
urban ways of living. 

Conditions of labor were far from 
good, and southerners spoke con- 
temptuously of “wage slavery” in 
the North. 

There was a widespread realiza- 
tion that the promise of American 
life, which ol tarasd so brightly 
during the Revolutionary years, was 
not being fulfilled. And, at the same 
time, there came from Germany, 
from England and France, new and 
exciting ideas about the organization 
of society and of economy. 

wn eee 
ideas were confined to the study, 
the United States they came to 
practical a’ tion. The zeal for 
social and humanitarian reform left 


unto’ Ralph Waldo Emerson, 


the ey of the new reform 
movement, has described its char- 


By Henry Steele Commager 


Professor of History, Columbia University 


acter with humor and sympathy in 
his New England Reformers: 


But some there were, high-flying 
souls filled with the new wine of this 
idealism, to whomrthe reality of ideas 

pny to require that immediate 
ect should be given to their ideas. 

There was an indefinite hope, and 
there was an assurance that all par- 
ticular mischiefs were ily com- 
ing to an end. . . .What a fertility of 

projects for the salvation of the world! 
Bae apostle thought all men should 
go to farming; and another that no 
man should buy or sell, that the use 
of money was the cardinal evil; an- 
other that the mischief was in our 
diet, that we eat and drink damna- 
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The Age 
of Reform 





ae any phase of American lifé . 








tion. . . . Others assailed particylar 
vocations, as that of the lawyer, that 
of the merchant, of the cler an, 
of the scholar. . . . Others Rectal 
themselves to the worrying of 
churches and meetings for public 
worship. . . . With this din of opin- 
ions and debate there was a keener 
scrutiny of institutions and domestic 
life than any we had yet known, and 
there. was sincere protesting against 
existing evils, and there were changes 
of employment dictated by con- 
sciences, A restless, prying, conscien- 
tious criticism broke out in unex- 
pected quarters. 

This “restless, prying, conscientious 
criticism” led to a wide variety of 
reforms. Throughout most of the 
North imprisonment for debt was 
abolished and the rigors of prison 
life softened. Public and private 
charitable institutions, like the Pea- 
body Institution for the Blind, multi- 
plied. 


hi. . 
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The efforts of reformers like Doro- 
ea Dix removed the insane from 
jails and placed them in asylums; 
Samuel G. Howe made the blind his 
— concern, Gallaudet, the 
eaf 


The rights of women were given 
new attention, and in 1848 a conven- 
tion at Seneca Falls, N. Y., drew up a 
woman’s Declaration of Independ- 
ence and enlisted the support of 
many distinguished men. 

Great educators like Horace Mann 
and Henry Barnard worked tirelessly 
for the improvement of public educa- 
tion, and succeeded in laying the 
foundation for the great educational 
edifice which we have today. 

Labor clamored for recognition, 
and the first successful labor unions 
managed to free themselves from old 
common-law handicaps. 

Of all these humanitarian reform 


- movements the one that came to oc- 


cupy the most prominent place was 
the agitation one slavery. There 
had been anti-slavery sentiment ear- 
lier in our history, but the real be- 
ginnings of the abolition movement 
can be dated in the early thirties— 
perhaps definitely with the first issue 
of Garrison's Liberator, January 1, 
1831. 

Soon abolition societies were 
springing up everywhere in the 
North—in New England, in Quaker 
Pennsylvania, in the Old Northwest. 

Soon there was refusal to obey the 
Fugitive Slave laws, and active co- 
operation with the “underground 
railway” which carried slaves to free- 
dom. 

Soon the more radical abolitionists 
were attacking not only the institu- 
tion of slavery, but slaveholders too, 
and finally the government which 
permitted slavery to exist. And as 
the abolition movement grew in 
strength and in bitterness, it came to 
overshadow all other reform move- 
ments, until at last it seemed the one 
gréat issue of the day. 
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Except for the nose, 
Which resembles a shark, 

This fighter is nearly all wing. 
We think of a bite 

That is worse than its bark 

When Tomahawk’s praises we sing. 


IS verse by a British “ack ack” 

I man is one of a series of “Odden- 

tifications.” These jingles are 
meant to help Britishers identify their 
own and the enemy’s planes—to know 
“who is upstairs,” as they put it in Lon- 
don. 

As a matter of fact, the Tomahawk is 
an American plane. It was lent-leased 
to the British and renamed by the 
R.A.F. Our Army calls it by the less 
romantic name of Curtiss P-40 fighter. 

The Curtiss P-40 is just one of man 
kinds of war planes which will soon roll 
out of our factories by the thousands. 
The pictures and silhouettes on these 
two pages will give you an idea of what 
some of the more important types look 
like. 

Our Army uses four major types: 
heavy bombers, medium bombers, at- 
tack (light) bombers, and pursuit ships. 

Heavy and medium bombers are the 
big guns of the air force. They might 
be called heavy artillery on wings. But 
they have one great advantage over 
artillery. The biggest gun ever made 
can drop its shells only about 70 miles 
from where it is based. The four-engine 
Boeing Flying Fortress B-17, or the 
Consolidated B-24, can lug between two 
and a half and four tons of bombs from 
2,400 to 3,000 miles at more than 300 
miles an hour. 

The heavy and medium bombers do 


about the same job. Their targets are 





Largest land plane, B-19, cogries 28-ton 
load (125 men) 7,750 miles at 200 mph. 
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U. 8. Army 


Each “X” marks a future pilot for Air 
Corps. Cadets at Randolph Field, Texas. 


usually cities, industrial centers, or for- 
tifications. They attack from as high in 
the sky as possible, to avoid anti-aircraft 
fire, The mediums differ from the heav- 
ies chiefly in that they cannot fly as far 
or carry as many bombs. Light bombers 
fly lower and bear troops, tank col- 
umns, etc., rather than cities. 

Each country specializes in one par- 
ticular type of plane, depending on its 
special needs. chief defense prob- 
lem is to keep an enemy from setting up 
bases within flying distance of this con- 
tinent. So we go in particularly for 
heavy, long-range bombers. 

Pursuit planes are smaller, faster and 
easier to maneuver than bombers. Sev- 
eral of our American pursuit _ planes 
have been credited with speeds of more 
than 400 miles an hour. They are heav- 
ily armed, with 50- and 30-calibre 
machine guns, and 37 mm. cannon. 
They are both the enemies and the pro- 
tectors of the bombers. Pursuit planes 
are subdivided into three classes, ac- 
cording to the use which is made of 
them. 

Interceptor pursuit planes protect 
cities and air fields from raiding bomb- 
ers. They wait on the ground until 
enemy « Bs are reported. Then they 
fly up to attack them. They are able to 
climb and fly with great speed, to get 
between the raider and its target. 

Accompanying pursuit planes fly with 
the bombers on their raids. Their task 


is to protect the comparatively slow and 
sluggish bombers from enemy intercep- 
tors. This calls for greater range than 





“Flying battleship,” PB2Y, packs sting in 
nose, tall—50 cal. guns in power turrets. 


WINGS 


Goal — Non-Stop to Berlin 
and Tokyo. Planes and More 
Planes Will Win Us the War 


the interceptors have, for the bombers 
often travel long distances. 

Fighter pursuit planes attack the 
enemy's accompanying planes. They try 
to shoot them down so that their own 
interceptors can get at the bombers. In 
actual practice the fighter is the all- 


around pursuit plane. Fighters are often — 


used both as interceptors and to accom- 
pany bombers. 
Bombers and pursuits are the combat 
lanes. The Army also has primary, 
asic and advanced training planes, o 


servation and reconnaissance planes, ‘ 


cargo carriers and “general utility” 
planes. 


Planes of the Navy 


The Navy has its own types of planes, 
different in many ways from those of 
the Army. In general the Navy planes 
must ‘have tougher under-carriages and 
floats, to withstand the shocks of land- 
ing in a rough sea or against the ar- 
resting gear of an aircraft carrier. All 
carrier-based planes have folding wings, 
so that they take up as little room as 
possible on the flight deck. 

The engines of Navy planes must be 
as nearly rust-proof as possible, because 
ot the salt spray and sea winds in which 
they operate. And a Navy plane cannot 
be as specialized as an Army one. A 
single plane may be called upon to do 
a number of different jobs with the fleet. 

Naval planes are divided into three 
general classes, with a number of types 
of plane in each class. The general 
groups are the ship-based planes, the 

atrol planes or flying boats, and the 
and-based planes. The Navy also uses 
lighter-than-air craft. Airships of this 
kind are busy now watching bee subma- 
rines off the Atlantic coast. 

Most battleships and cruisers tote a 
few planes for scouting purposes. But 


the real fighting air fleets of the Navy 
nest on the aircraft carriers. Bombing, 





® 


Carrier based Navy fighter, F4U-1, 
world’s fastest, has 2,000 hp. engine. 
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fighting, scouting and torpedo planes 


are . 


are the of the fleet. They operate 
from } bases up and down both our 
coasts and throughout our island pos- 
sessions. 


These are literally bo:‘s that fly. 
They accommodate crews of from six to 
sixteen men. There are - Shyam 
stoves, livin uipment o inds. 
These ships py in the air for thirty 
or more hours. 

The Navy's land-based planes are 
chiefly trainers and utility planes for 
odd jobs. . 


Two ial _— of bombing plane 
are oe the Navy. 


Dive bombers approach their targets 
from a great height. But instead of 
dropping their bombs at that height, 
the pilots stand the planes on ir 
noses and dive straight at the target. 
They tear down at about an eighty de- 
gree angle, at terrific speed, with the 
wind screaming on the metal surfaces. 
When they are within a few hundred 
feet of their target they drop their 
bombs, then pull sharply out of the 


dive. 
The Navy’s Most Deadly Weapon 


The Navy’s other specialty is the tor- 
pedo bomber. This is one of the Navy's 
most deadly air weapons. 

The — plane attacks at an alti- 
tude of a hundred feet or less behind a 
smoke screen laid by other planes. It 
aims its 2,000- “tin fish” by fly- 
ing head-on. at the ship it is attacking. 
The torpedo is em in the water 
close to the target, then the plane turns 
up sharply and wings away. 

There are, of course, various models 
of each of these types of plane. The 
British call their types and models by 
imaginative names like Swordfish, Hur- 
ricane and Tomahawk. Our Army and 
Navy use combinations of letters and 
numbers instead. These may seem con- 
fusing, but the system is simple. 

The Army’s B-17E, for instance, is 
the seventeenth (17) bomber type (B) 
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SO3C (Scout Observation model 3 made 
by Curtis), eyes of battleships, cruisers. 
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the Army has had. The E means that 
this is the fifth .nodification of the orig- 
inal model. 

The Navy uses much the same gen- 
eral system, but adds an extra letter to 
indicate the maker of the plane. FS 
F-2, for example, is the third model (3) 
of the Grumman (F) fighter (F), sec- 
ond modification (2). X as a prefix 
means an experimental model. 

Of all these letters, X may prove to 
be the most important in the long run. 
The Army Navy and the plane 
manufacturers are constantly experi- 
menting, searching for better planes. 

Experimenters are concentrating on 
heavier and longer-range iasuocs as 
this is the most useful type of plane for 
the United States. We need the pursuits 
to defend ourselves against attack. But 
it is the big bombers which will carry 
the war to the enemy’s country. 









° MARTIN B-26 (Flying Torpedo) 
Medium Bomber 


Max. Speed 340 mph. 
Max. Range 1000 miles 
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The Douglas B-19, pictured on this 
page, is a bombing monster now being 
tested by the Army. This ship, the 
world’s largest bomber, cost $3,500,000 
to build. The Army says it is “a product 
of twelve years of foresighted and 
painstaking effort on the part of engi- 
neers of the Air Corps aad: the Douglas 
Aircraft Company as well as the air- 
craft industry generally.” 

Construction of the B-19 was begun 
in 1937, finished in 1941. By the time 
it was ready for its test flight (last 
June) 500 engineers, 9,080 drawings 
and 2 million man-hours of labor were 
involved. 

The B-19 has four powerful motors 
which will drive it through the skies at 
more than 200 miles an hour. Its wings 
measure 212 feet from tip to tip and 
it takes off at a fighting weight of 82 
gross tons. Its crew of ten could fly it 

om Los Angeles to London and back 
to New York without refueling. . 

It is planes like the Douglas B-19 
which will give the United States its 
wings for victory. 


—6e.4.08— 


BOEING B-17 (Flying Fortress) 
Bomber 


Max. Speed 250 m.ph. 
Max. Range 3000 miles 


—eeo— 


Pursuit-Interceptor 
Max. Range 600 miles 


* GRUMMAN F4F-3 

Fighter BREWSTER — Fighter 
Max. Speed 320 Max. Speed te ag CURTISS P-40 — Pursuit 
Max. Range 1100 Max. Range 2500 Max. Speed 365 mph. 


Max. Speed 400 m.p.h. plus 
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© “One for All, 
All for One” 


T 1S midsummer now in Brazil. Dele- 

gates to the third conference of 
American foreign ministers arrived in 
Rio de Janeiro in the middle of a heat 
wave. White linen suits and air condi- 
tioning were the order of the day. 

The heat did not wilt the enthusiasm 
of the Brazilians. Three hundred thou- 
sand spectators filled the streets for 
miles around the Palacio Tiradentes, 
where the opening session of the con- 
ference was held. Red-coated Brazilian 
marines lined the entire length of the 
Rua <Assamblea, the street leading to 
the Palace. 

“As each delegation arrived at the 
palace there was a burst of applause,” 
a New York Times correspondent wrote, 
describing the scene, “but it rose to 
a thunder at the appearance of the 
group from the United States headed 
by Under Secretary of State Sumner 
Welles. Colorful Colonial Guards in gala 
uniform and mounted lancers in be- 
plumed hats presented arms as the band 
played “The Star-Spangled Banner.’” 

President Getulio Vargas of: Brazil 
_ the delegates in the impressive 

all where the Brazilian Chamber of 
Deputies used to meet, now newly dec- 
orated with crimson satin wail coverings 
and rich rugs. He called for “the most 
solid and powerful alliance of free and 
sovereign nations that the history of 
humanity has ever known.” Foreign 
Minister Juan Bautista Rossetti of Chile 
replied to the address of welcome. 

Then Sumner Welles spoke for the 
United States. “The security of the 300 
million people who inhabit the Western 
Hemis a he warned, “and the in- 
dopants of each of the countries 


here represented will be determined by 























whether the American nations stand to- 
gether in this hour of Fags or whether 
they stand apart from the others.” 

The greatest ovation of the session 
was given to Ezequiel Padilla, Foreign 
Minister of Mexico. “The men who have 
fallen in Wake and the Philippines,” he 
said, “have not fallen only to defend the 
honor and sovereignty of the United 
States; they have also fallen to defend 
the human liberties and the common 
destiny of America. We are going to 
observe our obligations under previous 
Pan-American commitments covering a 
case when one of us has been attacked 
from outside, and we are going to 
defend America.” 


Down to Business 


The opening session over. the con- 
ference moved to the Itamaraty Palace, 
Brazil’s Foreign Office. Seven commit- 
tees were appointed. Each was to pre- 
pare resolutions covering a single politi- 
cal or economic problem. The real work 
of the conference began. 

Nine Latin American countries had 
already declared war on the Axis. Three 
others had broken off diplomatic rela- 
tions with Japan, Germany and Italy. 
The rest remained neutral. 

The chief problem before the dele- 
gates was to decide on a common policy 
toward the Axis which all the countries 
of the Western Hemisphere would be 
willing to follow. 

Delegates from some of the countries 
which were already in the war wanted 
a joint resolution pledging a declaration 
of war. The United States was not too 
anxious for such a resolution. The Latin 
Americans could contribute little in the 
way of men, planes or ships to the war 
effort. And a declaration of war wduld 
simply expose their long unprotected 
coast lines to Axis attacks. 

So Mr. Welles supported a resolution 
proposed by Mexico, Colombia and 
Venezuela. This called for all the Amer- 
can republics to break off diplomatic 
relations with the Axis. They would also 


Wide Worla 


cut financial, commercial and economic 
connections. 

Nineteen countries favored this 
action. Only Argentina and Chile were 
unwilling to go quite so far. A com- 

romise was reached. 

As finally adopted, the resolution 
“recommended” that all the republics 
break off with the Axis. But it left it 
up to each country to do so when and 
as it saw fit. Peru, Uruguay, Bolivia, 
Paraguay, Brazil] and Ecuador took this 
step before the conference ended. 

A final, very important step toward 
unity was taken just as the conference 
closed. It was announced that the 125- 
year-old frontier dispute between Peru 
and Ecuador had n settled. Peru 
will withdraw its troops from Ecuador- 
ian territory by next June. A commission 
will be appointed to estab’ 4 a new 
frontier betweeu the two countries. 

Other resolutions were intended to 
build up economic as well as political 
unity in the Western Hemisphere. The 
general purpose of all the resolutions 
was to protect the American republics 
against economic hardships. 


Economic Unity 


The- United States will give Latin 
American countries whatever financial 
assistance they need. Efforts will also 
be made to solve two other problems: 

(1) Latin America must depend on 
us for all the manufactured articles it 
used to buy in Europe. But we are 
running short of these ourselves as we 
get deeper into war. Nevertheless, we 
will give the Latin American nations 
priority (first choice) on many articles 
which they need to keep business going. 

(2) The second difficulty is the 
shortage of ships. This makes it diffi- 
cult to bring Latin American raw ma- 
terials to the United States and to 
carry our manufactured goods to Latin 
America. A Rio resolution pledged us 
all to work together to keep the freight- 
ers steaming between North and Latin 
American ports. 

We will also help the Latin Ameri- 
cans to increase their production of 
valuable raw materials, and to build 
up industries with which they can sup- 
ply their own needs. 

“The meeting has more than accom- 
plished its objectives,” Sumner Welles 
said as the conference ended. “The 
unity of the Western Hemisphere has 
been preserved and at the same time 
the most far-reaching and practical 
steps ever before. a upon by the 
American republics have been taken for 
the preservation of the defense and 
security of the Americas.” 


Oswald Aranha (halfway down the 
table on right), Brazil's Foreign Minister, 
announces the passing of a conference 
climax. A decision has been reached. 
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A touch of Latin visits Manhattan. At 
R. H. Macy and Co., N. Y. C., sponsor of 
Latin American Fair, salesgirls in cos- 
tume explain products of each country. 


© Odd Products 
From Our Neighbors 


Everybody in the United States 
knows that coffee, bananas and tin 
come from Latin America. But are we 
familiar with such oddly-named prod- 
ucts as quebracho, carnauba, oiticaca 
and annatto? These are all grown in 
Latin America and imported into the 
United States. 

Quebracho means “ax breaker.” It 
is a hard wood grown in Argentina and 
Paraguay. Quebracho is not used as 
lumber, however. A juice which con- 
tains tannic acid is extracted by boiling. 
This is the best substance known for 
tanning leather. 

The carnauba is a native of 
Brazil. The Brazilians also call it the 
“tree of life” because it has so many 
uses. The wax prepared from carnauba 
leaves goes into floor waxes, shoe 
polishes, phono: 
coverings for radio coils. 

Oiticaca, another Brazilian plant, pro- 
vides gi AA Manin, 6. tote te-aneiion 
paints, varnishes, oilcloth, etc. 

Annatto is a yellowish- red vegetable 
dye which comes mostly from Ecuador 
and the Dominican Republic. It is 
employed to color foods like butter and 
cheese, and to dye silk and cotton. 


Decisive moment in the Argentine game 
i net? 
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© Juan Rafael Mora 
Costa Rican Patriot 
A simple, two-story white house 
stands near the center of the city of 
San José, Costa Rica. On it is a tablet 


© inscribed: “To the liberator. Here was 


Juan Rafael Mora, the Patriot. The 
th of Costa Rica consecrates this 
ge to him.” 

Juas Rafael Mora was born on Febru- 

, 1814. The death of his father 
he was barely twenty-one left 
burdened with family debts, and 
ber of brothers and sisters 
hours of hard work 
*s debts. He later 

planter. 

Mora was elected Vice President ot 
Costa Rica in 1847. Two years later 
he became President, serving for two 
erms. 

During his Presidency, Costa Rica's 
neighbor, Nicaragua, was-over-run by 
the Tennessee lawyer-doctor William 
Walker, who thought it would be a fine 
thing for him to conquer a country 
for himself and become a ruler. 

Mora recognized that this Bad Neigh- 
bor from the United States was a dan- 
ger to all of Central America. He at- 
tacked Walker’s ition, and de- 
feated him in a bloody campaign. 

Mora’s end was a tragic one. He 
was elected President for a third time 
in 1859. A few months after the elec- 
tion he was driven from the country by 
a revolution. In September, 1860, he 
attempted to oust the revolutionists. 
But he was defeated and forced to take 
refuge in the British Consulate. 

Plans for his escape were completed. 
But he learned that if he surrendered 
himself, the lives of several of his com- 
panions, including his brother, would 
be spared. He gave himself up and was 
executed by his political enemies on 
September 30, 1860. 


© 


© Argentine Horsemen 
Like the “Duck” Game 


A hundred years ago bands of Argen- 
tine gauchos would range over the 
pampas from one estancia to another. 
To pass the time they would struggle 
for possession of a large rawhide ball 
with three or four handles. They called 
the ball “pato” because it looked like 
a duck. Pato thus became the name 
of the famous gaucho sport into which 
this cross-country tug of war developed. 

In its original form pato was one 
of the most brutal sports in the world. 
No holds were barred. Many gauchos 
were killed playing it. Trampled fields 
and ruined crops were left in its wake. 
It was finally prohibited by the dicta- 
tor Rosas in the early nineteenth cen- 
tury. - 
In 1938 a group of Argentine sports- 
men revived the game. It is still fast 
and colorful. But according to a North 
American who has played it, “as a 
general rule, the modern game is not as 
dangerous as polo.” It has been de- 
scribed as a combination of polo, bas- 
ketball, football and tug of war. 

Pato is played by four-man teams. 
The idea is to get hold of the “duck” 
and send it into a net defended by the 
opponents. (See picture on this page). 

e pato of today is an ordinary soccer 
football encased in rawhide, with six 
rawhide handles. It is passed or thrown 
from player to player, and can be 
snatched by the handles from an op- 
ponent’s hand. 

One of the most exciting plays of the 
game is the “levantada” (picking up). 
When the ball falls to the ground the 
player must a. it up without check- 
ing the speed of his horse. 
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IFTEEN years ago a feeble little 

airline was started with one tri- 
motored Fokker plane. Because it flew 
a 90-mile route from Key West to 
Havana, Cuba, Juan Terry Trippe called 
his fledgling enterprise Pan American 
Airways. 

Today, Pan American Airways is the 
world’s greatest airline. Before the Pa- 
cific War grounded some of its planes, 
PAA served 54 countries and colonies. 
Its 75,000 miles of airways criss-crossed 
the world from Lisbon to Hong Kong, 
and from Nome, Alaska, to Buenos 
Aires, Argentina. It had 263 bases in 
South America, Africa, Asia, Australia, 
and on island stepping-stones in the 
Pacific Ocean south of Hawaii. 

Hard-working, 42-year old Juan 
Trippe keeps his eye on all the far-flung 
activities of PAA. He knows what is 
going on everywhere, and he gives the 
orders that keep them fying. He still 
is known as PAA’s one-man filing cabi- 
net. Because of his work in “the devel- 
opment and successful operation of 
oceanic air transport” Juan Trippe was 
awarded the Daniel Guggenheim Medal 
for 1941. 

In spite of his Latin name, Juan 
Trippe comes from an old Maryland 
family. He was named Juan after his 
Spanish-born great-aunt Juanita. 

Juan Trippe’s family had wealth and 
social position. He was sent to Hill 
School, and Yale. He later married 
Elizabeth Stettinius, the daughter of 
a partner in the J. P. Morgan banking 
firm. 

Trippe learned to fly during the First 
World War. He shelved his studies at 
Yale to become an ensign in the Naval 
Air Service. After the war ended, Trippe 





A. KNOW YOUR GEOGRAPHY 
(Pp. 4-5, 14-15) 

1. Five of the following islands are 
in the Netherlands East Indies. Under- 


line them: 

Sumatra Martinique Samoa _ Borneo 

Celebes Jamaica Coney Java 
New Guinea Luzon 


2. Only two of the Latin American 
republics have not yet broken off rela- 
tions with the Axis powers. Name them: 
a b 





8. Match the following agricultural 
products with the countries from which 
they come by writing the letters in the 


proper spaces: 

a. Quebracho — Brazil 

b. Bananas a Honduras 

c. Oiticaca ~~ Dominican Republic 
— Paraguay 

d. Carmauba ___ Argentina 

e. Annatto —— Ecuador 





PAA’S ONE-MAN 
FILING CABINET 





Juan Trippe, Pan American Airways 
head, will race for world air supremacy. 


completed his studies at Sheffield 
Scientific School, and organized the 
first collegiate aviation club. He then 
tried banking, but soon gave it up. Avia- 
tion was his first love. He brought six 
old Navy planes and started the Long 
Island Airways. 

In 1926 some Boston bankers helped 
Trippe organize Colonial Air Trans- 
port. The company flew planes be- 
tween New York and Boston, and 
wangled the first government contract 
to carry domestic air-mail. When the 
bankers refused to let him expand 
Colonial Air Transport’s routes, Trippe 
resigned. 

Wealthy friends, including Cornelius 
V. Whitney, put up money to establish 


What Do You Know About the News? 


Score 5 points for each correct answer. Total 100. How close 
can you come? Key to correct answers in Teachers Edition. 





B. WHO’S WHO OF REFORMERS 


Match the name and identification b 
placing the proper letter in the blank 
efore the name. 
1. — Dorothea Dix 
2. —_— Samuel G. Howe 
3. —— Thomas H. Gallaudet 


4. _ Horace Mann 
5. — William L. Garrison 
a. abolitionist 


b. humane treatment of insane 

. extension of vote to women 

. education of deaf 

. rehabilitation of blind 
improvement of public education 


C. WHAT SHOULD I DO? 

Circle the letter of the best answer to 
each question. 

1. I like sugar on my food. But stores 
are already restricting its sale. What 
should I do? 


mo 0° 








Pan American Airways in 1927. 
quickly went to work, extending PAA’s 
routes through South America, and then 
throughout Far East. 

ey constantly hammers one idea 
into his pilots: flying is business, not 
adventure. This lains why Fn 
home from saga bending ights 
merely report that the trip was “a 
purely routine operation.” For instance, 
Pan American Airways’ Pacific a 
was caught midway between New Cal- 
edonia and New Zealand by the out- 
break of war in the Pacific. Unable to 
return home by way of Samoa, Canton, 
and Hawall, the Clipper flow to. New 
York “by the long way around.” 

But Captain Robert Ford of the 
Pacific Clipper described this round- 
the race with the war as 
purely routine operation. . . . I 
volved,” he said, “the carrying out 
flight plans which the company has 
been developing for more than ten years 
Pacific Clipper was simply a longer 
test of this procedure . . . 

Back of brilliant 
the Pacific Clipper the rigorous 
training that Trippe gives his pilots. 
Last August, President Roosevelt an- 
nounced that PAA would ferry Ameri- 
can-made bombers to West Africa and 
on to British bases in Egypt. 

When the Second World War ends, 
nations will throw their powerful long- 
distance transports into the struggle for 
airline passengers and freight. PAA’s 
one-man filing cabinet is of plans 
for the future. No far-away part of the 
world escapes his attention. PAA offi- 
cials jokingly ask each other about 
“Trippe’s franchise to the moon.” 





a. Buy five pounds in each store near 

my home. 

b. Go without sugar. 

c. Buy enough for my immediate 

needs only. 

2. A boy ap hed me on the 
street and offered to sell me a new tire 
— I needed for my car. What should 

a. Buy the tire and keep quiet. 

b. Report him to the police. 

c. Explain the importance of ration- 

ing to him. 

8. I use my car for pleasure and to 
drive to pore Since I do not have 

iority rating for car or tires, 
oe Be nae, Which shovid Tao?” 

a. Drive as usual and let tomorrow 

take care of itself. 

b. Drive only when essential. 


©. Cut down on driving gradually. 
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FROM CEMETERY RIDGE 


“")}HE MAN FROM 
CEMETERY RIDGE” 

Shean 
Tr (NBC) on 
eve of Armistice pS last 
November. Man you 
rer: Nil all be glad t ha 
that to have 
it poh read for yourselves 
as a of celebration 
of A Lincoln’s birth- 
day this week. 

Henry Fonda, who played 
the part of Williams, the 
young soldier, on the air, 
opened the play by explaining 
that here was a dramatization 
of “an incident that occurred 
a few days less than seventy- 
eight ago .. . an inci- 
dent chat is p SEA chap- 
ter in history because no one 
can say, without contradic- 
tion, when and where and 
how it happened. Tonight we 
give you our story of that 
incident . . . the way we be- 
lieve it might have occurred.” 

(Oncuestra: “Tenting To- 
night” . . . fade to k- 
ground for) : 

ANNOUNCER (over music) : 
This is the eighteenth of November, 
1863 . . . an autumn afternoon in a 
peaceful valley of Northern Maryland. 
It is a mild still day . . . the smoky sun 
gleams low on harvest stubble and graz- 
ing herds . . . and there is no sugges- 
tion of the bitter strife that has raged 
for more than two and a half years, no 


\) 





When and Where and How Lincoln Might 
Have Written The Gettysburg Address 


on 





“It's worth dyin’ for — If the fellows that 
don’t die take care of it after . . .” 


By D. H. Johnson 


vate compartment, are two men in 
civilian garb. 

(Oncuestra: End) 

Announcer: One is Abraham Lin- 
coln . . . the other, er man is his 
trusted " John Hay. Lin- 
coln’s eyes are sombre and his voice is 
weary (fade) as he says... 

Lincoxn: John, I'm worried. 

Hay: The war, sir? 

Lixcoin: The war is more than wor- 


7 ‘ry, John. This is another matter (a long 


sigh). I'm afraid I'm going to cut a 
mi sorry figure em tomorrow. 

¥ (loyally): 1 wouldn’t say that, 
Mr. Lincoln! 


Lincoitn (a little amused): You're 
too loyal, John. I might as well face the 
facts—any words of mine are going to 
sound ity shoddy after Mr. Everett's 
speech. Have you read what he’s going 
to say? 


Hay: No, sir. I knew he 
sent you a copy— 

Lincotn: I have it here 
(rustle of paper). (with sin- 
cere admiration) It’s a beau- 
tiful piece of writing. 

Hay (bitterly): And why 
not? They gave him three 
months to write it! They let 
you know two weeks ago, as 
an afterthought—with a mes- 
sage to Congress to prepare, a 
war going on, and — 

LINCOLN (interrupting 
gently): That doesn’t matter, 
John. I fear I couldn’t have 
done this well if I'd had two 
years. Let me read you a little 
of this (reads, rather rap- 
idly). “Oration to be deliv- 
ered by the Honorable Ed- 
ward Everett at the dedica- 
tion of a National! Soldiers’ 
Cemetery (voice trails off) at 
Gettysburg, | November —” 
(aside) Yes, here’s the begin- 
ning. (reads, not oratori ) 
“Overlooking these broad 
fields, now reposing from the 
labors of the waning year, the 
mighty Alleghenies dimly 
towering before us, the grave 
of our brethren beneath our feet, it is 
with hesitation that I raise my poor 
voice to break the eloquent silence of 
God and Nature .. .” (pause) That's 
magnificent oratory, John. 

Hay: I'll grant that. Mr. Everett is 
the greatest speaker alive. How long will 
he talk, sir? 

Livcoin: About two hours, I reckon. 
Then they'll call on me for the dedica- 
tion. (sighs) And I'll make some stum- 
bling, inane remarks— 

Hay (protesting): Mr. Lincoln! 

Lincoin (gently): That's what a lot 
of folks say about my speeches, John. 
Looks like they'll have more cause than 
ever, hearing me after Mr. Everett— 

Hay (ih ): It doesn’t matter what 
they say! 

Lincoin: But it does. Not to me— 
I'm thinking of some of the folks who'll 
be there. Mothers and fathers and wives 
of men who died at Gettysburg. A lot 
of them blame me for the war . . . and 
when they hear me — (sighs) Well, 
they'll lose what little faith they have 
in the Republic. If I could only think 
of the right thing to say— 


Edition, pages 9-16 (Social Studies Section) are omitted. 
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Hay: May | make a suggestion, sir? 

Lincoin: Of course, John. 

Hay: Could you describe the battle, 
sir? I mean, as it might have seemed to 
a soldier who took part in it? 

Lincotn (somewhat amused): | 
know very little of how battles seem to 
soldiers, John. My few weeks in the 
Black Hawk War— 

Hay: But you might talk to someone 
who was there, sir. 

Lincotn: Who? 

Hay: The train’s tull ot soldiers, Mr. 
Lincoln. There must be some who saw 
action at Gettysburg— 

LincoLn (considering): Yes, I reckon 
it might not do any harm at that. 

Hay: I'll go through the train and 
find someone at once, sir. (fades 
slightly) Yll send him in. Oh, by the 
way— 

Lincoun: Yes, John? 

Hay (slightly off): I have a letter 
for you in my dispatch case in the next 
car. It arrived just as we left the White 
House. (fade) I'll bring it when I come 
back. 

LincoLn: Very well, John. 

(Open door .. . train sounds up) 

(Close door . . . train sounds n) 

(Train sounds alone for about three 
seconds, then: knock on door) 

LincoLn (projecting): Yes, come in! 

(Door — . . . train sounds up) 

(Door close . . . train sounds to for- 
mer level) 

Wiis (fading in): Private Wil- 
liams reporting, sir. 

Lincotn (somewhat puzzled): Wil- 
liams? 

Wituuas: | was asked to tell you 
about Gettysburg, sir. 

Lincotn: Oh! Oh, yes, of course! 
you were sent— (breaks off) Wait a min- 
ute. You're Tom Williams! 

Wits (pleased): Yes, sir. 

Lincoin: From Springfield! 

WiuuiaMs (with a smile): I wasn’t 
sure youd remember me, sir. 

Lincoin: Well, I might not recognize 
you, Tom, the way you've filled out, 
but I certainly remember youl 
(chuckles) A few years back, you were 
the noisiest boy in Springfield! 

Wiis (a little chuckle): Reckon 
I was. 

Lincotn (chuckles): The way you 
used to run up and down in front of 
my house, dragging 8 stick against the 
pickets . . . and yelling outside my law 
office when I was studying up on a 
case— 

Wuuiams: I'm mighty sorry if I 
used to bother you, Mr. Lincoln. I 
reckon I just liked to make a lot of 
racket. 

Lincotn (chuckles): Most boys do, 
Tom. So you were at Gettysburg, eh? 
I imagine you got enough racket there. 

Wiis: It was a mite noisy, sir. 
(pause) Awful quiet, too. 


Lincoim: Noisy and quiet? 

WrtiaMs: Sometimes it was like 
being in a terrible storm, with cannon 
for thunder, an’ musket balls for rain. 
And sometimes it was so still you could 
hear your own breathin’ an’ (hushed) 
the blood in’ in your ears. 

Lincotn: I didn’t know that. 

Wiis: The first time it was so 
awful quiet was the mornin’ of the third 
day. My company was behind a stone 
wall on Cemetery Ridge. We could see 
the Rebs over on the next ridge, “bout 
a mile away, getting ready for some- 
thin’. But hours an’ hours went by an’ 
it didn’t happen. It was gettin’ quieter 
and quieter . . . an’ scarier, like. 

Lincoin: Scarier? 

Wiis: | ain't told nobody but 
you sir, but I was mighty scared. 

Linco: I reckon it takes a brave 
man to admit that, Tom. 

WiuiaMs: Then, "bout noon, the ar- 
tillery opened up an’ it got good an’ 
noisy again. I wasn’t scared no more. 
Then they started their advance an’ the 
ar stopped. They couldn't fire for 
ear of droppin’ shells on their own men 
. . . and we was waitin’ for ‘em to get 
closer. Fifteen thousand of ‘em marchin’ 
towards us across the valley . . . an’ not 
a sound. I got awful scared then. 

Lincoin: What was it, Tom? A fear 
of dying—? 

WuuuaMs: No, sir. It wasn’t that 
that scared me. It—It’s an awful thing 
to say to the President of the country, 
sir, but you're my friend— 

Lincoin: You can tell me, Tom. 

WiuiaMs: What scared me was 
watchin’ them men come on. They was 
marchin’ right into death an’ they knew 
it, but they didn’t even b step. 
You've got to have somethin’ to do that. 
You got to believe in somethin’. You 
got to think you're right. 

Lincoitn: They're brave men, Tom. 
And they do believe they're right. 

Wituias: The thing that scared me 
was thinkin’, maybe they are right. All 
through that awful stillness, the thought 
kept gettin’ louder an’ louder in my 
brain: Maybe I'm wrong . . . maybe this 
wave of men comin’ on is somethin’ 
there's no use fightin’ against . . . may- 
be what they stand for is supposed to 
happen. 

Lincoin (quietly): I see. 

Wiuias: Then the firin’ started and 
I didn’t have no more time to think for 
awhile and I wasn’t scared no more. 
Then I got shot— 

Lincoitn: You were wounded? 

-WiitiaMs: Musket ball in the throat, 
sir. I fell down . . . the sky got kind of 
dark . . . and all the noise faded far 
away and stopped. It was terrible quiet 
then . . . quieter than I ever knew it 
could be. But that time I wasn’t scared. 

Lixcotn: Why not, Tom? 

Wits: Because I figured I was 
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to me all at once like . . . like a 

t light. I wasn’t scared no more 
lean I knew I wasn’t wrong. I real- 
ized . . . them fellows that started this 
country back in seventy-six started 
something that was meant to be. It's 
worth fightin’ to keep. It’s worth dyin’ 
for . . . if the fellows that don't die 
take care of it after you're gone. It’s 


_ got to keep on goin’ because it’s right! 


Lincoin (a pause): What happened 
then, Tom. 

Wits: Nothin much, sir. They 
come an’ picked me up an’ took me 
away. I—I've got to get back to duty, 
sir. 

Lincotn: Yes, goodbye, Tom. It’s 
been good talking to you. I'll write to 
your mother an’ tell her that I saw you. 

Wiis: You needn’t, sir. Mother 
knows where I am. (fade) Goodbye, 
Mr. Lincoln . . . I'll see you again. 

Lincoitn: Goodbye, Tom. 

(Door . . . train sounds up) 

(Deer diese, : pale ecuae ae 

(Train sounds alone for about 3 sec- 
onds, then): 

(Door open . 
close) 

(Train at former level to end) 

Hay any when door opens): 
Oh, Mr. Lincoln— 

Lincoin: Oh, yes, John— 

Hay: Mr. Lincoln, I went through 
the whole train. There’s no one aboard 
who saw action at Gettysburg. 

Lincoin: What? 

Hay: There's no one on the train, 
sir, who was in the battle. 

Lincotn: But there must—( pause) 
Oh. 

Hay: What was that, sir? 

Lincotn: Never mind, John. Is that 
the letter you mentioned? 

Hay: Oh, yes, sir. It’s postmarked 
Springfield. Shall I read it? 

Lincoin: Yes, John. 

(Rustle paper) 

Hay: It’s from a Mrs. Williams. She 
says, “Dear Mr. Wincoln: As an old 
neighbor, I know you will share my 
grief at the news that has just reached 
me. My son Tom g~ve his life at Gettys- 
burg, July 3rd. His company was at 

Ridge when—” 

Lincoin (interrupting): Don’t read 
the rest, John. I know what it is. 

Hay: Very-well, sir. 

Wits (filter, a ghost voice): | 
was asked to tell you about Gettysburg, 


sir. 
Lincoin: I think I know what I'll 
say tomorrow, John. The whole thing 
has come clear to me like—(softly) like 
a great light. 
(Orcuestra: Taps, muted—Fade in 
play-off music ti h) 
Pre peeve By : Them fellows 
started this country back in seventy- 
(Concluded ae 24) 


. train up . . . door 
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Lincoln in July, 1858 


(Daguerreotype by P. von Schneider; from “Lin- 
coln, His Life in Photographs,” by Stefan Lorant) 


N the people of a country 
are aroused by one emotion, 
all the poet is in each 


individual is likely to be stirred. This 
semester we are studying the effects of 
World War I on . For this reason, 
as well as for fact that this is a 
Lincoln’s Birthday issue, it is interest- 
ing to read the written at another 
time of nati crisis. 

From the many poems about. Lincoln 
by Walt Whitman, I am choosing pas- 
sages from “When Lilacs Last in the 
Dooryard Bloomed.” 


“When lilacs ‘last in the dooryard 
bloomed, 

And the great star early droop’d in the 
western in the ni 

| mourned, and yet mourn with 
ever returning spring. . . 


In the dooryard fronting an old tarm- 
house near the white-wash’d palings, 
Stands the lilac bush tall-growin 
with heart-shaped leaves of ri 
With inted blossom risin; 

many a poin 
delicate: with the peranie stig 1 


love, 
With leaf a.miracle—and from 
this in the 


dooryard, ' 
With delicate-color’'d blossoms and 


heart leaves of rich green, 
A sprig its flower I break. 
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Passing the yellow-speared 
wheat, every grain from its 
shroud in the dark-brown 
fields uprisen, 

Passing the apple-tree blows of 
white and pink in the 


Carrying a = to where it 
shall rest in grave, 

Night and day journeys a 
coffin. 


Coffin that passes through lanes 
and streets, 
Through day and night with 
the t path Eilchaing ss land, 
With pomp of the inloop’d flags 
with the cities draped in black, 
With the show of the States them- 
selves as of crepe-veiled women 
standing, 
With the countless torches lit, with 
_ the silent sea of faces and the un- 
ith the 
Wi waitin the arrivin 
coffin, and Papa faces, , 
Wi i through the night, with 


voices rising strong 


dering organs—where amid these 
With the tolling tolling bells’ perpetual 


Lines which still have power to move 
us are found in the poem, “The Mar- 
tyr,” by Herman Melville, author of 
Moby Dick: 


Lincoln was attending the night that he 
was assassinated. As a writer in Punch 
Taylor had often caricatured Lincoln. 
The lines of his recantation, from which 
the following stanzas are taken, still 
have the stirring power of real feeling: 


“You lay a wreath on murdered Lin- 
coln’s bier, 
You, who, with mocking pencil, wont 
to trace, 
Broad for the self-complaisant British 
sneer, 
His length of shambling limb, his fur- 


rowed face, 


His gaunt, gnarled hands, his unkempt 
bristling hair, 

His garb uncouth, his bearing ill at 
ease, 

His lack of all we prize as debonair, 

Of — or will to shine, of art to 
please; 


You, whose smart pen backed up the 
—_ laugh, 

Judging each step as though the way 
were plain; 
Reckless, so it could point its para- 
graph, 
Of chief's perplexity, or people's pain— 
Beside this corpse, that bears for wind- 
ing-sheet 

The Stars and Stripes he lived to rear 
anew, 

Between the mourners at his head and 
feet, 

Say, scurrile jester, is there room for 


Yes, he had lived to shame me from 
my sneer, 

To e my pencil and confute my 
pen; 


To make me own this hind of princes 


peer, 
This rail-splitter a true-born king of 


The Old World and the New, from 
sea to sea, 

Utter one voice of sympathy and 
shame. 

Sore heart, so stopped when it at last 
beat high! 

Sad life, cut short as its triumph 
came!” 


* From Leaves of Grass, by Walt Whitman. Re- 
printed by permission of Doubleday, Doran and 
Company. 
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GOOD WRITING 


CULLED FROM THE NATION’S PRESS 


Youth, 17, Saves 
Man in Path of 


Subway Train 


Seeks to Keep Deed From 
Mother Lest She Get Too 
Excited and Spoil Dinner 


Seventeen-year-old Joseph L. Dun- 
wald risked his life yesterday afternoon 
to drag a 200-pound man from the path 
of a subway train and then, arriving at 
his home at 139-31 Eighty-seventh Ave- 
nue, Jamaica, Queens, walked upstairs 
on tiptoe to avoid his mother, as if he 
had done something disgraceful. 

It was not modesty that prompted 
Joseph to try to hide his act of heroism 
from his mother. Modesty is refreshing- 
ly absent from his character. He didn't 
want his mother to know immediately, 
he explained last night, because he 
feared she might become so excited she 
wouldn’t be able to cook dinner, and 
Joseph likes to eat. 

It was a little after 2:15 p.m. yester- 
day that the Jamaica High School boy, 
who has been working as a messenger 
in his spare time, saw Joseph Lennon, 
thirty-nine years old, of 84 Saratoga 
Avenue, Brooklyn, a postoffice guard, 
tumble from the platform of the Twen- 
ty-third Street station of the East Side 
I. R. T. line to the tracks, in the path 
of an approaching downtown local. 


Saw Man Sway on Platform 


“I first saw the man when we were 
sitting on the bench in the station,” Jo- 
seph said. “He seemed to be sick and 
he was kind of swaying back and forth. 
Then he got up and started to walk 
to the edge of the platform. I was 
watching him and I thought he was 
going to lean against a post. 

“Instead he just fell off the platform 
and landed across both tracks. He didn’t 
scream or anything, but he kind of 
groaned when he hit.” 

Joseph had been sent to Remington 
Rand, Inc., at 315 Fourth Avenue, by 
the Mercury Messenger Corporation, 
461 Fourth Avenue, to pick up a por- 
table typewriter and take it to a 
Brooklyn address. 

“When I saw this guy, I mean man, 


joe Dunwald 
A guy gets super-strength 


fall,” Joseph said, “1 heard a woman, 
I mean lady, scream. I put the type 
writer down on the bench, and the 
next thing I knew I was on the edge 
of the platform. 

“I looked up the tracks and | could 
see the train coming about a_ block 
away. I guess I was pretty scared, but 
I didn’t think of that at the time. I 


jumpedown to the tracks and started . 


tugging at this man.” 

Joseph is 5 feet 10 inches tall, weighs 
158 pounds, and has won his high 
school letter in basketball and hand. 
ball. He is well filled out and stron 
for his years, but he seemed to feel 
that an extraordinary grant of power 
had been given him for this occasion, 
for after a reflective pause he said: “I 
guess in a case like this a guy gets 
super-strength.” 

“Anyway, I rolled him under the part 
ot the platform that hangs over the 
tracks where he would be safe. He was 
beginning to come to by this time, and 
he started thrashing his arms about. | 
thought maybe he was going to start a 
fight. So I looked at the train again 
and I saw I just had time to get back 
on the platform. I jumped back, yelling 
to the man to stay where he was. He 
had passed out again anyway.” 


$25 Award from Employer 


John McGuinness, motorman of the 
train, had seen the rescue and braked 
so hard that some of the passengers 
were thrown off the seats. Two cars of 
the train passed by the place where 





New! 


This new department in 
Scholastic will reprint ex- 
amples of good journalistic 
writing selected from news- 
papers of the country, includ- 
ing high school papers. Edi- 
tors of high school papers are 
asked to put Scholastic on 
their mailing list. Address 
Good Writing Editor, Scholas- 
tic, 220 East 42nd Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

The story reprinted here is 
trom the New York Herald- 
Tribune, Jan. 28, 1942. It is 
the story of a rescue that came 
close to tragedy. The happy 
ending and events following 
the rescue gave the reporter 
an opportunity to develop 
humorous angles to his story. 











the man was lying betore the train 
came to a stop. 

Mr. Lennon was taken to Bellevue 
Hospital suffering from multiple bruises 
and possible concussion of the brain. 

An elderly man helped Joseph to 
carry the typewriter back to the mes- 
senger-service office, where re 
thought surely he was going to i 
charged from the job which he got a 
week ago, and which pays him 30 cents’ 
an hour when he is actually on call. He 
is not going to be discharged. A. J. 
Roper, general manager of the com- 
pany, said there will be a $25 check 
waiting for Joseph when he reports for 
work today. 

When he arrived home, hb told 
his story to Joseph Schece, « Rieu 
attached to Truck 3, Manhattan, and 
the fiance of Miss Kathleen Dunwald, 
= sister. 

e story could not be kept long 
from the resi of the family which, be- 
sides his mother : -‘ sister, consists of 
his father, Louis Dunwald, custodian ~ 
ot Public School 82, Jamaica; another 
sister, Ruth, and a brother, Edward. 
we need not have worried about the 
shock affecting his mother’s culinary 
ability. He sat down to a dinner consist- 
ing of lamb chops, baked po. 
spaghetti, spinach, tomato and lettuce 
salad and apple pie. 


Now You Can Relax 
“If you heard the thunder, the light- 
ning did not strike you. If you saw the 
lightning, it missed you; and if it did 
strike you, you would not have known 
e. 


—Kari_ B. McEacHron 
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SCHOLASTIC TEACHERS’ SECTION 


Scholastic Awards 
And “Competition” 


CHOOLS have been disturbed by 
an increasing number of contests 
and tournaments in recent years. 

In addition to thousands of local, re- 
gional, and state athletic tournaments, 
there are band contests, speech con- 
tests, drama contests and uncounted 
others. 

The regulation of student participa- 
tion in these contests has become a 
major problem for school administrators. 
Contests which require travel raise 
many problems concerning the welfare 
and safety of students. It is to the credit 
of high school principals’ associations 
in various parts of the country that 
they have faced these problems squarely 
and have determinedly set about furn- 
ishing adequate supervision. 

But the school administrator’s prob- 
lem does not end there. So many 
organizations — commercial, patriotic, 
philanthropic, and fraternal — sponsor 
contests for high school students that 
associations of educators have found it 
necessary to face the question of 
whether or not all these contests, taken 
together, place too great a drain upon 
the time and energy of students. That 
many of these contests are, in them- 
selves, worthy and beneficial projects 
only makes the educators’ task in at- 
tempting to establish criteria for restrict- 


ing participation all the more difficult. 


Yet the school administrator's duty 
goes beyond formulating general rules 
and standards. He must make the most 
delicate and precise assessment of the 
benefits both to the schools and to the 
individual pupils likely to be derived 
from any contest. 

We are both proud and appreciative 
of the fact that this has been the atti- 
tude of the great majority of state chair- 
men both of the North Central Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary 
schools and of state high school prin- 
cipal’s associations toward Schobasti 
Awards, It has been widely recognized 
that Scholastic Awards are a great deal 
more than “contests” because Scholastic 


Awards dovetail so harmoniously with 


the first and foremost task before the 
schools — teaching. 

Here are a few brief quotations from 
letters received from officials of those 
organizations: 

“The State Committee . . . have ap- 
proved the proposed contest. Proper 
publicity: will go out to the schools . . . 
at once.” 

“Since no travel is involved on the 


part of the pupils and al] work en- 


tered by individual pupils is done as 
a part of their regular classroom work, 
our Committee would not consider this 
a violation of Criterion 10b. I personally 
appreciate the fact that you do not 
emphasize competition, as such, but 
your aim is to raise artistic and cultural 
standards.” 

The educational philosophy behind 
Scholastic Awards—as thousands of 
teachers know — goes beyond raising ar- 
tistic and decal standards. Scholastic 
Awards exists to provide the media 
through which the public may come to 
know and appreciate more fully what 
the schools are doing. Thus, when a 
high school student's first-prize short 
story is printed in the annual Student 
Achievement Issue of Scholastic and is 
later reprinted in mass-circulation adult 
magazines or in anthologies of the best 
short stories of the year—as has several 
times occurred—this is a tribute to ihe 
student, to be sure, but it is alse a 
tribute to the schools. 

Likewise, when a student's oil paint- 
ing hung in the Fine Arts Galleries of 
Carnegie Institute in Pittsburgh so im- 
presses a group of artists and art edu- 
cators that that student is given a 
scholarship to one of the nation’s lead- 
ing art a BA that again is a tribute 
to the schools. It is also a tribute to the 
teachers who so patiently develop their 
pupils’ proclivities that the accumulated 
results—when passed on to the public at 
the Regional and National Art Exhibits 
(See pages 32, 33)—earn such com- 
ments as these: 

“Part of Scholastic Magazine's success 
can be traced directly to its art, litera- 
ture and music awards which I believe 
to be the most widespread attempt to 
grant scholarships to high school stu- 

ents now manifest in America.”— 
Norman Rice, Dean, School of the Art 
Institute of Chicago. 

“Every one of our students who have 
won your scholarships are doing well 
and in every case I question if the 
student could have gone on with his 
studies but for your awards.”—Mrs. Guy 
Warner Eastman, Director, The Nor- 
wich (Conn.) Art School. 

Our office files contain hundreds of 
similar comments. We are glad that 
contests for high school ‘students are 
being judged by educators in terms of 


-what they may contribute toward pre- 


pering the students for happy and use- 
l careers. And we are gratified to 
know that Scholastic Awards’ contribu- 
tion to this end is achieving ever greater 
recognition. 


Classroom Activities 
FOR ALL CLASSES 
March of Events (Pp. 3-6) 


If your map of U. S. forces around 
the world is posted, place a red star 
on North Ireland. Why is this expedi- 
tionary force an important news event? 
What other signs of Anglo-American 
cooperation are included in this week’s 
“March of Events”? 

On the map of the southwestern Pa- 
cific locate the points of greatest action. 
What do you think of the new name, 
MacArthur Peninsula? How is Mac 
Arthur giving the Japanese a serious 
setback in their drive south? How is the 
story of Singapore another case of “too 
little, too late”? To what extent is the 
Battle of Macassar Straits more than a 
story of brave but inconclusive action 
by the United Nations? What have been 
the evidences of a realization that the 
Pacific war is a primary arena? 

Have class members summarize the 
article on rationing (pp. 9, 10). Hew is 
this a democratic solution of the prob- 
lem of limited supplies? Note the effect 
of the amendments to the price con- 
‘rol bill. How will the price bill and 
rationing affect the amount of goods we 
will have? 

As a follow-up on the class study of 
the labor problems of recent months, 
have the class note the plans laid for 
the settlement of major issues. 


Abraham Lincoln, Interpreter of 
American Democracy (Pp. 7, 
17-19 English and Combined 
Editions) 

Have the class read the sketch of the 
war years of Lincoln on the picture 
page (p. 7), the radio play, “The Man 

From Cemetery Ridge” (pp. 17-18), 

and the “Poetry Album” (p. 19). Let 

them prepare a commemorative pro- 
gram for class or assembly. Some ref- 
erence may be made to the formative 
years in Lincoln’s life and to the period 
of his participation in public life. Refer 
to biographies and Drinkwater’s Abra- 
ham Lincoln for material and forms of 
resentation. The same sources will 
help to give the picture of the war 


years, illustrated in this week’s picture 


page. Quotations from —incoln’s ad- 
dresses might be used effectively. Con- 
siderable emphasis might be given to 
the Gettysburg Address and its recep- 
tion. Finally, an interpretative state- 
ment might be made of the importance 
of Lincoln and his ideas for the present 
day. 
What You Can Do for 
Country (P. 8) 
The class could get an excellent pic- 
ture of the preparation of its members 


Your 
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for emergencies by raising the questions 
— here. How many of the class 
now and have fulfilled the require- 
ments of air raid protection and first 
aid? Your class might prepare a check 
list for members to go over with their 
parents in order to see that all steps 
are known. 


Rationing—Just Around the Cor- 
ner (Pp. 9-10) 


American History—World History, 
Modern Problems 

So much unfavorable comment has 
been printed on rationing during the 
last two years that it has been consid- 
ered a form of starvation. The class 
should see that the contrary is true. Ra- 
tioning is necessary to insure reasonably 
adequate supplies for all. 


Questions of Fact and Interpretation: 


1. How is sugar used for war needs 
here and abroad? 

2. Why have the supplies of sugar in 
the United States been depleted? 

3. What are the advantages of ration- 
ing over individual determination of 
needs? 

4. What has been the effect of over- 
consumption of sugar? (Have a report 
by a member of the home economics 
class. ) 

5. In what other fields will rationing 
become increasingly important? 

6. Why is rationing a democratic 
procedure? 


Our American Heritage: The Age 
of Reform (P. 11) 


The age of reform was not limited to 
the middle nineteenth century. The 
class should note the continued empha- 
sis on these problems. 

Questions for Review: 

1. What were the conditions which 
brought about the need for reform? 

2. What great reform movements be- 
gan in this period? 

3. What significant developments 
have occurred in recent years in each 


field? 


Wings for Victory (Pp. 12, 13) 


As preparation for study of this ar- 
ticle, te students bring in clippings 
which emphasize the importance of 
aviation in today’s war. Have them un- 
derline in red the statement which 
shows aerial strength or weakness. 

Let aviation enthusiasts “teach” the 
types of ships and how they may be 
identified. Have them bring in pictures 
of our own and our enemies’ ships. 

Refer to the summary of Allied and 
Axis air forces in Scholastic, January 5, 
1942 (p. 14). Why is the “monthly 
plane production” figure important? 
What evidence do you find from an- 
nouncements of plane production which 





COMING NEXT WEEK 
(February 16, 1942) 


For Social Studies 

Burma: Keystone of East Asia. 

Pictorial Map of Latin America: 
V. West Indies — Greater Antilles. 

Today’s Trends (historical picture 
strip): The “V” Campaign and Con- 
quered Peoples. 

Did George Washington Have a 
Sense of Humor? by Laurence H. 
Hart. 


For English Classes 

Reading in the "Teens, essay by 
Clifton Fadiman, from Reading I’ve 
Liked. 

Here’s My Favorite: Interview with 
Dorothy Thompson, by Gretta Baker. 

“The Tell-Tale Heart” — pictures 
from the Scholastic Blue Ribbon 
Award short film based on Poe’s story. 





indicates a rapid or slow increase in out- 
put? How does the map of areas of 
American participation (Scholastic, 
February 2, 1942, p. 3) show that our 
air force is being placed where it will 
do the enemy the most harm? 


Pan-Americana (Pp. 14-15) 

As a review for the class discussion 
ot the Rio de Janeiro Conference, sum- 
marize the steps in the development of 
inter-American cooperation. By refer- 
ence to the class library, summarize the 
Monroe Doctrine, the Good Neighbor 
Policy, and the recent conference at 
Buenos Aires, Lima, Panama, and Ha- 
vana. 


Questions of Fact and Interpretation: 


1. What significant events occurred 
between July, 1940 (Havana Confer- 
ence) and January, 1942 (Rio de Ja- 
niero Conference)? How did these af- 
fect American security? 

2. What were the important ques- 
tions raised at the Rio Conference? 

3. Why is the breaking of diplomatic 
and trade relations with the Axis by 
Latin American countries a help to the 
United States? 

4. Why were Argentina and Chile 
unwilling to go as far as the countries 
around the Caribbean? (See Katherine 
Carr Rodell, South American Primer; 
John Gunther, Inside Latin America, 
and classroom library.) 

5. What are the major economic 
problems which must be solved by the 
Americas? 

6. What countries of Latin America 
are most vulnerable to attack? 

Write to the Information Exchange 
on Education and Defense, U. S. Office 
of Education, for their list of new and 
revised packets in the Inter-American 
Friendship and Understanding Series, 
which are loaned without cost. Packet 
IX-C-2 includes instructional materials 


for use in developing units and courses, 
and includes materials from Scholastic 
and Junior Scholastic. 


A colored pictograph ma showing 
the principal attractions and resources 
of Latin America has been prepared 
and is being distributed (free) by 
Grace Line, Moore-McCormack Lines, 
United Fruit Co., and Pan American 
Airways. 


FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 


Father of the Blues (P. 21) 


To Integrate English 
and the Social Studies 


This selection from Handy’s autobi- 
ography is published in Scholastic to 
mark the celebration of Negro History 
Week. Use it as a springboard into a 
study of the rich contributions which 
Negroes have made to American culture. 

Divide the class into committees-re- 
m2 for collecting information at 
the library. Appoint a committee to find 
out about Negro contributions in each 
of these fields: Music, Poetry, Prose, 
Science, Art, Religion. 

Additional material may be secured 
from the headquarters of The Associa- 
tion for the Study of Negro Life and 
History, 1538 Ninth St., Washington, 
D. C. The Association will be glad to 
send material free upon your request. 


For Composition and 
Creative Writing Classes 


Handy’s research into his family tra- 
ditions, and his simple, direct method of 
telling about them may serve as a guide 
for students to write the same sort of 
material about their own background. 

Discuss, in class, the possibilities of 
writing a long “theme” ope or twelve 
paragraphs, about traditions, beliefs, and 
superstitions existing in the students’ 
own families. Handy has limited his dis- 
cussion almost entirely to family atti- 
tudes about music. Students, too, may 
wish to limit theirs to some particular 
field. 

A period of three weeks should be 
given for the planning and writing of 
such a “theme.” , 


To Improve Reading Skills 
A Test to Increase Speed 

Use the numbers at the foot of the 
columns as suggested on page 3-T of 
last week’s issue of Scholastic. To test 
comprehension, use the following True- 
False questions. If the student cannot 
answer 3 out of 5 correctly, he should 
be advised to slow down. 

1. Uncle William’s sons were all ac- 
complished whistlers. (F) 

2. Grandpa Brewer played the fiddle 
for dances when he was young. (T) 

8. Uncle Whit never did give up his 
interest in music. (T) 
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4. Expert fiddlers used to stomp both 
heels at the same time. (F) 

5. Thumuthis was the author’s aunt. 
(F). 

Poetry Album (P. 19) 
For History of Literature Classes 

Before reading this week’s “Album,” 
discuss the likenesses between Lincoln’s 
time and ours—the sense of national 
Wha XG: the turning of human atten- 
tion from purely personal matters to 
mass considerations, the emphasis on 
moral and spiritual values when physical 
comforts and personal ambitions are 
blocked or removed. Pose such questions 
as: Why does such a time make a change 
in the sort of poetry which men want to 
write and read? \ Will that change be for 
the better? Will style, as well as subject 
matter, be changed? What subjects, to- 
day, would seem most suitable 

Ask the class to read silently through 
the “Album,” and give the remainder of 
the time. to a choral reading of the 
quoted poems. Stress the simplicity and 
directness of the Whitman poem. Ask 
whether the class would like to hear all 
of it, and, if they respond eagerly, bring 
it to class and read it entirely. 

Outside assignment: Have the stu- 
dents reread the three poems, copying 
from each poem those phrases which 
seem most clear, and which make a pic- 
ture in the reader’s mind. 


Meadow Lark (P. 25) 
For All English Classes 

A lively period of discussion may be 
built along the following lines: The 
movie ind is making a great num- 
ber of short films, based on such stories 
as Poe’s “The Tell-Tale Heart.” Would 
“Meadow Lark” make a good movie of 
this sort? Is it dramatic? Is it timely? 
Are the characters real? Is there enough 
action? Enough conversation? 


To Improve Reading Skills 
A Test in Ability to Locate Facts 

Permit students to use their magazines 
during this test. Allow ten minutes for 
the c to find the answers. Students 
should be able to answer 3 of the fol- 
lowing correctly. The test should be 
given only after the class has read the 
story. 

Write the name of the person or the 
object which each of the following 
phrases describes: 

1. She cared more for his bones than 
for his honor. (Bertha) 

2. A tiny winged thing, almost moth- 
like, against a Reld of green. (Theo's 
plane) 

8. He threw the hammer far away 
into the field. (Theo) 

4. It had the look of a huge playroom. 
(The aircraft factory ) 

5. She had brought baskets, napkin- 
covered. (Ma Trost) 


The Man from Cemetery Ridge 
(P. 17) 
For Spoken English Classes 

A series of try-outs, two or three re- 
hearsals, and a microphone are all that 
will be necessary to turn this play into 
an auditorium program which will be 
rich in the deepest kind of patriotism. 
If the music department is in a coopera- 
tive mood, they'll provide the accom- 
paniment. If not, a phonograph and two 
records will turn the trick. 

Since there are only four characters, 
and since there is no role for a girl in 
the cast, we suggest that you make the 
ladies responsible for music, sound ef- 
fects, and production management. 

All students not participating may 
serve as a critics’ committee during the 
try-outs, keeping notes on the perform- 
ance of their classmates and passing their 
constructive criticism along to the people 
who are doing the trying out. 
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To Improve Reading Skills 
A Test in Ability to Interpret 

Give the students twenty minutes in 
which to read the play carefully. Then 
ask them to answer the following ques- 
tions (multiple choice) with their maga- 
zines closed. Students should be able to 
answer three out of five correctly. 

1. Mr. Everett's speech was ( a) more 
sincere, (b) more flowery, (c) more 
patriotic than Lincoln’s. (b) 

2. Lincoln was sad because his speech 
might (a) fail to get him re-elected, (b) 
give his enemies something to laugh at, 
(c) disappoint the relatives of the dead 
soldiers. (c) 

8. Young Williams was most afraid 
when he (a) fell off his horse, (b) 
doubted the worth of the cause he fought 
for, (c) was left lying alone on the 
battlefield. (b) 

4. Lincoln knew that Williams had 
not really been in the car when (a) Hay 
said there were no Gettysburg men on 
the train, (b) he saw the ietter, (c) 
Williams disappeared. (a) 

5. The term “It’s worth dying for” 
was used by (a) Lincoln, (b) Mrs. 
Williams, (c) Williams. (c) 


Key to Social Studies Quiz (P. 16) 
A. Know You, Geography 


1. Sumatra, Borneo, Celebes, Java, New 
Guinea. 

2. a. Argentina; b. Chile. 

8. c, d, Brazil; b, Honduras; e, Do- 
minican Republic; a, Paraguay; a, Argen- 
tina; e, Ecuador. 

B. Who’s Who of Reformers 

1. b; 2. e; 3. d; 4. f; 5. a. 
C. What Should I do? 

1. c; 2. ¢; 3. b. 


Key to “Words to the Wise” 
1-f; 2-d, 3-j; 4-b; 5-h; 6-a; 7-g; 8-i; 
9-e; 10-c. 
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THE CONTESTS: 


‘l regard the Atantic 
Student Contests very 
highly. After consider- 
able experience with 
other types of high 
school competitions, my 
admiration for the con- 
sistency and thorough 
ness of the Atlantic 
judging is greater than 
ever. 


—Elizabeth A. Green 
Emma Willard School 
Troy, N. Y. 


THE ATLANTIC: 


‘We have taken the At- 
lantic for about fifteen 
years, and we wouldn't 
do without it in our lab. 
oratory of writing. It 
provides excellent exam- 
ples of literature and 
keeps us well aware of 
the world about us.’ 


—Belle McKenzie 
W. Seattle High School 
Seattle, Wash. 


THE STUDY PLANS: 


The Atlantic Study Plans 
for instructors using the 
Atlantic in class are 
written by teachers who 
use the Atlantic in class. 
No one teacher writes 
more than one plan. 

‘I feel that the variety 
which results from the 
fact that these plans 
have each month a dif- 
ferent author adds great- 
ly to their value.’ 


Mrs. Theresa L. Wilson 
St. John’s School 
Mountain Lakes, N. J. 
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ESSAY AND STORY CONTESTS for HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 
ESSAY AND STORY CONTESTS for PRIVATE SCHOOL STUDENTS 
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for the Best Essay 
for the Best Story 


PRIVATE SCHOOL PRIZES 





for the Best Essay 
for the Best Story 


POETRY PRIZE—$25 for the Best Poem 





The contests are open to all students enrolled on the Atlantic classroom 
list as using regular classroom subscriptions to theAtlantic in any course 
during any part of the 1941-1942 school year. (Send for circular. ) 


Closing Date April 8, 1942 


SPECIAL CLASSROOM RATES: 


The Atlantic quotes classroom rates on ten or more classroom subscrip- 
tions (instructors’ desk copies free), and pays a commission to the class 
funds of student subscribers. (Send for circular. ) 


l month 25c 
8 months 65c 
4 months 85c 


6 months $1.25 
8 months $1.70 
9 months $1.90 


Classroom subscription copies may be mailed in bulk to the instructor 
for distribution in class, or directly to the individual students. There is 


no distinction in price. 


THE ATLANTIC SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 
8 Arlington Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
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FATHER OF THE 


By W. C. Handy 


ITH all their differences most of 

my forebears had one thing in com- 

mon; if they had any musical talent, 
it remained burie-. My mother admit- 
ted a fondness for the guitar, but she 
could not play it because the church 
put a taboo on“such instruments. My 
Uncle William went so far as to forbid 
his sons to whistle. There was nothing 
about music’in Grandpa Handy’s his- 
tory. The one exception was Grand 
Brewer, who told me that before . 
got religion he used to play the fiddle 
or dances. That had been his way of 
making extra money back in slavery 
days. His master allowed him to keep 
what he earned from playing. 

In his day, Grandpa Brewer ex- 
plained, folks knew as well as we do 
when it was time for the music to get 
hot. They had their own way of bear- 
ing down. A boy would stand behind 
the fiddler with a pair of knitting 
needles in his hands. From this posi- 
tion the youngster would reach around 
the fiddler’s left shoulder and beat on 
the strings in the manner of a snare 
drummer. Grandpa Brewer could de- 
scribe vividly this old method of making 
thythm, but for his own part he had for- 
saken such sinful-doing, and I had to 
wait for Uncle Whit Walker, another 
old-timer to show me just how it was 
done. 


Old-Time Rhythm 


Uncle Whit, lively and unregenerate 
at eighty, selected his favorite break- 
down, Little Lady Goin’ to the Country. 
and would let me help him give the 
old tune’ the kind of treatment it 
needed. Uncle Whit fiddled-and sang 
while I handled the needles. 


Sally got a meat skin laid away 
Sally got a meat skin laid away 
Sally got a meat skin laid away 
To grease her wooden leg every day. 


Uncle Whit stomped his feet while 
singing. A less fiddler, I learned, 
would have stomped both heels simul- 
taneously, but a fancy ormer like 
Uncle Whit could stomp the left heel 
and the right forefoot and alternate 
this with right heel and the left 

(346 words to end of first column) 
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of the American Negro Composer 


forefoot, making four beats to the bar. 
That was real stomping. Country gals 
and their mirthful suitors got as much 
enjoyment out of a fiddle at a break- 
down or square dance as jitterbugs or 
rugeutters get nowadays from a swing 


Grandpa Handy, who hadn't even 
sown any musical wild oats, died the 
year I was born, leaving a widow Thu- 
muthis, and her three children, Lucy, 
Ellen and Louis. This‘ widow was not 
my father’s mother, but I knew her as 
grandmother. She was very dark, 
proudly handsome, and walked like an 
Ethiopian queen. She was the family 
physician, who could cure a fever wit 
the juice of peach leaves which she 
gathered and mashed. Mullein tea and 
Jimson weeds were her remedies for 
swellings, sassafras tea for thinning 
blood, catnip tea for hives, and the mar- 
row from hog jowls for the mumps. 
Some of her doses were hard ones. But 
we never questioned her remedies, and 
we all lived. 

Grandma Thumuthis was. open- 
hearted and generous, but she was 
thrifty on principle. Although she often 
gave me money, she made a point of 
never allowing me to see the inside of 
her pocketbook. Always she turned her 
back, adroitly concealing her money 
from my inquisitive eyes. This was not 
merely reticence. Grandma Thumuthis 
was concerned with fundamentals, and 
she did her best to convey to me the 
implications of the gesture. 

" Soasdne Thumuthis was the first one 
to suggest that my rR indicated 
a talent for music. This thrilled me. 
but I discovered almost immediately 


‘that life was not always a song. While 


the mechanics of living were simple, 
hard cash was a scarce article in our 
family. We had to adopt the custom 
‘of barter and exchange. I once traded 
a gallon of milk for a copy of Benjamin 
Franklin’s Poor Richard's Almanac. Cat- 
tle, hogs and poultry were plentiful, 
and there was little real anxiety about 
food. Still there were times when the 
currency of the realm was essential. For 
example, a nickel was required for Sun- 
day School and a dime for the church 
collection. Later — considerably later — 
there was the important matter of a 
guitar. 


(606 words to end of second column) 


I was compelled to invent methods 
of earning money for such necessities 
of my own. During the spring and sum- 
mer I picked early berries, and sold 
fruits from the orchard. In the fall I 
gathered chestnuts, walnuts and hickory 
nuts. Old iron and rags found a market. 
I learned to make lye-soap. The woods 
were usually full of bones, but if these 
were not enough, a near-by slaughter- 
house always produced a ready supply. 
These bones I would gather in a pot. 
Over them Id place an ash hopper filled 
with ashes from hickory wood. I would 
then pour rain water over the ashes. 
The water would seep through, extract- 
ing from the ashes chemicals which 
turned it into lye-water of a very strong 
solution. This, in turn, would cleanse 
the bones of their residue of meat and 
fat. When the bones were thus stripped 
clean, I would take them out of the 
siution, heat what was left in the pot 
and then let it cool. This would congeal 
into soap which I would cut into cakes 
and sell. 

This sort ot enterprise pleased my 
tather. His gospel was that an idle 
brain is the devil’s workshop. With this 
in mind, he kept me home from school 
one day and took me to a neighboring 
field where a mule and plow waited in 
the sunshine. Placing the reins in my 
hands, he explained Be to a mule “gee” 
means to the right and “haw” to the 
left. The instructions were as simple and 
brief as that. 

“Hope you won't have to do this tor 
a living,” he added. “but the work 
sure won’t hurt you.” 


Jack-of-All-Trades 


Nothing much came ot this effort, be- 
cause I never seemed to have any luck 
with horses or mules. Even when | fed 
them, they grew feeble and pined away. 
As a birthday present he gave me a 
heifer (Beulah) from which I raised 
some Jersey cattle. I sold to Will Con- 
nor one calf for seventy-five dollars as 
soon as she was old enough to wean. At 
the age of twelve a neighbor, Sandy 
Crawford, got me a job as water boy in 
a rock quarry near Muscle Shoals, at 
fifty cents a day; an apprenticeship in 
plesering. shoemaking and carpentry 
ollowed. I pulled fodder, picked cotton, 

(994 words to end of page) 
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W. C. HANDY 


“A SONG makes a fine peg to hang 

a memory on,” writes W..C. 
Handy, famous Negro composer, in -his 
autobiography Father of the Blues. Mr. 
Handy has written many sengs, and 
in his book we have the memories of 
the man who originated the Blues as 
we know them today by putting down 
on paper the rhythm -and beat of the 
ballads of his race. 

Mr. Handy was born in Florence, 
Alabama, eight years after Lincoln's 
Emancipation Proclamation freed his 
parents and his people. From the time 
he was a small boy he loved music, 
knew he wanted to make it his career. 
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As a young man he played his cornet in 
bands, sang with minstrel shows before 
he began writing the music which has 
taken such a permanent place in our 
American songbag. You've heard some 
of those songs recently in the movie 
Birth of the Blues. You've danced (or 
just sat back and listened) to what Mr. 
Handy calls “eight of my favorite chil- 
dren” in the recordings of St. Lowis 
Blues, Memphis Blues, Beale Street 
Blues, Joe Turner Blues, Aunt Hagar’s 
Blues, East St. Louis Blues, Careless 
Love, and Jobn Henry Blues in the new 
RCA Victor Handy Album. And here 
in this excerpt from his book you can 
learn a little about “The Father of the 
Blues” himself. 





cradled oats, millet and wheat, and even 
»perated a printing press. Sheriff George 
W. Porter gave me a job at the court- 
house, a job that paid two dollars a day 
during certain sessions. The whit> Bap- 
tists held meetings in another section of 
the courthouse. They employed me as 
their janitor. Out of my earnings I 
bought clothing, books and school sup- 
plies, and began saving. small sums in 
the hope of buying a guitar. 
Meanwhile the trumpet playing of 
Mr. Claude Seals fired my imagination. 
He had come from Birmingham to play 
with the Baptist choir. Almost imme- 
diately I set my heart on owning a 
trumpet. Since buying one was out of 
the question, I tried making my own 
by hollowing a cow horn and cuttin 
the tip into a mouthpiece. The finishe 
product was a usefu a horn but 
certainly not a trumpet. I decided to 
content myself for the time being with 


the hope of a guitar. 


Work meant nothing now. It was a 
means to an end. But saving was slow 
and painful. My wages were divided 
into three equal portions, of which | 
kept one and gave one each to my 
father and mother. And since my earn- 
ings were usually not more than three 
dollars a week, the amounts that I 
could pinch out were not large. 


Setting my mind on a musical in- 
strument was like falling in love. All 
the world seemed bright and changed. 
I spent more time in the three-acre 
grove behind our cabin and took greater 
delight in the cherries, pears, damsons, 
quinces and other Alabama fruits that 
grew there so profusely. I paid more 
attention to the birds and the riotous 
carnival they held among the trees. Per- 
haps they were not more numerous than 
they had been in the past, but now 
something sang in me and I felt drawn 
to them. 

With a guitar I would be able to 


express the things I felt in sounds. I 
grew impatient as my small savings 
grew. I selected the instrument I want- 
ed and went often to gaze at it lovingly 
through the shop window. The days 
dragged. The fact that I had told no 
one of my intention created an addi- 
tional hardship. I had no one to whom 
I could talk. 

My father must have guessed that 
something was wrong. He noticed me 
mooning and did little things to please 
me. He gave me an old Civil War 
musket, which I learned to use, though 
I continued to prefer a bow and arrow 
for hunting. He took me to the river 
and tried to teach me to swim. 

The name of my ailment was long: 
ing, and it was not cured till I finally 
went to the department store and 
counted out the money in small coins 
before the dismayed clerk. A moment 
later, the shining instrument under my 
arm, I went out and hurried up Court 
Street. My heart was a leaf. I could 
scarcely wait till I reached home to 
break the news to my father and 
mother. I knew how the other young- 
sters would gather around, bug-eyed 
with curiosity and admiration, and I 
had no doubt that soon I would be able 
to entertain the girls royally. 


BRUARY 8-15 is Negro His- 

tory Week, set aside for spe- 
cial study of the achievements 
of the Negro, and for deeper ap- 
preciation of the contribution of 
the Negro to civilization. This is 
the 15th annual celebration of 


Negro History Week, Fag oa 
by the Association for the Study 
of Negro Life and History, 
founded in Chicago in 1915. 


> 


When I came into the house, I held 
the instrument before the eyes of the 
astonished household. I couldn’t speak. 
I was too full, too overjoyed. Even then, 
however, I thought I saw something 
that puzzled me. A shadow seemed to 
pass over the faces of my parents. 

“Look at it shine,” I said finally, “It 
belongs to me—me. I saved up my 
money.” . 

I waited in vain for the expected con- 
gratulations. Instead of being pleased, 
my father was outraged. 

“A box,” he gasped, while my mother 
stood frozen. “A guitar! One of the 
devil’s playthings. Take it away. Take 
it away, I tell you. Get it out of your 
hands. Whatever possessed you to bring 
a sinful thing like that into our Chris- 
tian home? Take it back where it came 
from. You hear? Get!” 

I was stunned. The words dim and 
far away like words spoken in a dream. 
A devil's plaything. T wanted to dispute 
the charge, but I knew that nt 
would mean nothing. My father’s mind 
was fixed. Brought up to regard guitars 
and other stringed instruments as de- 
vices of Satan, he could scarcely believe 
that a son of his could have the au- 
dacity to bring one of them into his 
house. Hints of this prejudice had come 
to me time and again, but I had never 
taken them seriously. This storm was a 
complete rise. 

“I hear what you say, and I under- 
stand what you mean,” I answered 
weakly, “but I don’t think they'll take 
it back.” 

“They'll exchange it. For the price of 
a thing like that you could get a new 
Webster's Unabridged Dictionary — 
something that'll do you some good.” 

I got the dictionary, and I hope it was 
a fair exchange, but it didn’t seem so 
then. 
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oo FROST classifies all 
poetry as of four types: 


An uncommon thought expressed in an 
uncommon way 

4 common thought expressed in an un- 
common way 

An uncommon thought expressed in a 
common way 

4 common thought expressed in a com- 


mon way 


1 hope that contribution. printed 
in the Round Table never come un- 
der the fourth of these divisions. Mr 
Frost considers the second the most 
desirable. 

Our first poem handles a compli- 
cated metrical pattern skilfully. In 
the sustained flight of the unbroken 
sentence in the last three stanzas, the 
structure of the m carries out the 
courage of the 


“Not the Lark, Not You” 


Death there will be for such as you 
and I. 

We who try to fly 

Must come down again 

Even lower than when we started, under 
turf and rain. 


Death there will be here, none of ~us 
will stay - 

For tomorrow's day. 

Leave, then, a token, 

Though the least of what you are, so, 
when the wings are broken 


And the songs hushed, one may find a 
feather 

Dropped in June weather 

Gladly, as we flew; 

Someone share by this slight shadow 
the winging joy we knew 


And hear, before his eyes. like our 
wings, close 
Melody that rose 
With us, and to hear it 
Mark the day and way we flew with, 
“Hail to thee, blithe spirit.” 


ida Dorsey, 17 
Olympia (Wash.) High School 
Lily Everton, Teacher 


Edited by Charlotte Van de Water 
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“You probably remember from tor- 
mer contributions that Ilse Hoffman 
is a refugee trom Vierna. He: poem 
has a force of emotion that would 


make it interesting even if it were 


not so timely. 


Deliverance Is Near 


With wornout courage we had telt the 
weary winter sun 

That gazed on dusty unitorm on bomb 
and tank and gun 

The sun that had seen centuries m sad 
succession rise 

And no more wonders at the way in 
which a creature dies. 


Yet we had tried to go he way that we 
were told to go, 

Nor sow the seed of hope in soil in 
which it dared not grow. 

We even stopped to wonder why all 
this had come to be 

And how this world could ever again 
be happy and be free. 


But when the sun broke through the 
clouds with the new stren h of May, 

We heard some long lost me om call us 
from far away. 

There was a tapping im the air — and 
not of drum or gun, 

But of impatient Buds that broke the 
earth to reach the sun. 


There was a ing in our hearts — we 
could not a its beat. 

And some new driving force awoke in 
winter-tired feet, 

And when the world grew green and 

‘ red and called for joy and play 

We could not but forget sometimes that 
uniforms were gray. 


Some, whose nailed boots still raise the 


dust on many a stony road 

Keep walking, slavelike, bearing an 
immeasureable load, 

A burden never meant for them, that 
breaks their spirit’s force 

And turns their life away from its in- 
tended peaceful course. 


They know not why, know not what for, 
know not where they go — 
But were told it must be so — and 
this is all they know. 
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A few who once saw bloodless times 
recall that life could give 

Peace to a man without the need to kill 
if he would live. 


O brothers who once saw the sun, and 
you who know but night, 

We will not let you die in vain without a 
spark of light. 

We bring the fire, liberty, a man’s im- 
mortal right; 

We are the Carriers ot th. Torch — and 
we know why we fight! 


llse Hoffman, 18 
Central High School 
Detroit, Michigan 
Mrs. Paperno, Teache: 


By a symbolism so clearly interpre- 
ted that it becomes metaphor, Jos- 
ephine Feldmark makes her poems 
uncommon in expression. 


Transformation 


There is a bush, black and thorny, 
With sharp branches that seemed to me 
the symbol of winter, 
Solemn and brooding, 
Forbiddingly sad, 
So that I too was unhappy when | 
passed it, 
But when I last saw it, I had to smile, 
For there it stood, whispering lightly, 
And laughing its golden blossoms into 
the spring. 
Josephine Feldmark, 
Simon Gratz High School, 
Phila., Pa. 
M. David Hoffman, Teacher 


Tears 


Last night I wept so much that by today 

There are no more tears left to form 
the sea 

On which I used to sail my little ships 

Of hope. 


Josephine Feldmark 
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guarenregies invites all high 
school students to submit 
their personal writing, the best 
of which will be published in the 
Round Table. Contributions ac- 
companied by a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope will be re- 
turned, along with individual 
comment and criticism given at 
the discretion of the editor when 
requested. Contributions may be 
in any literary form, prose or 
poetry, adapted to our page 
length. Material submitted for 
this page will be considered for 
the annual Scholastic Awards, 
_but for the Poetry Awards a 
total of one hundred lines of 
verse should be submitted. 
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ADVENTURES 
IN READING 


By May Lamberton Becker 


WITH NAPOLEON IN RUSSIA. By 

Armand de Caulaincourt. 

Now and then history repeats itself. 
When it does, the past may throw a 
light on the future. In the case of the 
book I am introducing to you this week, 
it is a lurid light. 

Caulaincourt went with Napoleon on 
the invasion of Russia. He did not ap- 
— of it and made no secret of that 
act, but Napoleon trusted him. In 1811 
he began a report on just what had hap- 
pened. Alone with the conqueror on his 
wrong-way flight, he often wrote down 
word for word what the Emperor said 
on momentous occasions. 

The report could not then be printed, 
and it remained untranslated until 1935. 
Then With Napoleon in Russia ap- 
peared, followed by No Peace with Na- 
poleon, which brought the story through 
the Spring of 1814, and Napoleon's at- 
tempt at suicide. I read these books 
when they came out; it was like going 
along on that expedition. When Hitler 
invaded Russia I wondered. . . . When 
the Russian counter-offensive began, I 
remembered. What these books say 
brings you right back to the headlines 
of today’s papers. 


UTOPIA. By Thomas More. 

Most of us probably have some idea 
of what the word “Utopia” means, but 
few know that Thomas More, who first 
used the word, got it from two Greek 
words which mean “no place.” He made 
it the title of a novel dent an imagin- 
ary country in 1516, when the English 
Renaissance was stirring in men’s blood 
and sending them out exploring. Travel- 
ers’ tales were at least as tall as they are 
now. 

This is the tale of one “Raphael 
Hythloday” who was supposed to have 
gone to America with Amerigo Vespuc- 
ci. He made some side-trips on his own; 
one of them took him to a land named 
Utopia. What he told about it was so 
different from life in England, or for 
that matter anywhere in the world at 
that time, that it seemed wise not to use 
the author’s own name. For this story 
was like speaking. What it said has 
made part of the social idealism of the 
world. 

These imaginary people had repre- 
sentative government; everyone wor ed, 
but working hours were short; they 
were all well-educated. Their greatest 
possession was happiness, and where 
the happiness of one interfered with 
that of the people, theirs came first. 


Those who broke the few, simple laws 
were made bondmen; their chains were 
of gold to show how little the U 
treasured this metal. That’s not all, but 
you get the idea. 

I suppose in the last three centuries 
Utopia has rolled up a larger population 
than any country in Europe. Being 
imaginary, it costs nothing to get there, 
and though nobody stays long every- 
body comes away curiously refreshed. 





Cemetery Ridge 


(Concluded from page 18) 
six started somethin’ that was meant to 
be. 

LincOLN: Fourscore and seven years 
ago our fathers brought forth upon this 
continent a new nation, conceived in 
liberty and dedicated to the proposition 
that all men are created equal. 

Wiis (filter): It’s worth fightin’ 
to keep. 

Lincotn: Now we are engaged in a 
great civil war, testing whether that 
nation, or any nation so conceived and 
so dedicated, can long endure. 

WuuiaMs (filter): It’s worth dyin’ 
for— If the fellows that don’t die take 
care of it after you're gone. 

LincoLn: We are met on a great 
battlefield of that war. We have come to 
dedicate a portion of it as a final rest- 
ing place for those who here gave their 
lives that that nation might live. It is 
altogether fitting and proper that we 
should do this. But in a larger sense we 
cannot dedicate, we cannot consecrate, 
we cannot hallow this ground. The 
brave men, living and dead, who strug- 
gled here, have consecrated it far above 
our poor power to add or detract. The 
world will little note, nor long remem- 
ber, what we say here, but it can never 
forget what they did here. It is for us, 
the living, rather, to be dedicated here 
to the unfinished work which they have, 
thus far, so nobly carried on. It is rather 
for us to be here dedicated to the great 
task remaining before us —that from 
these honored dead we take increased 
devotion to that cause for which they 
here gave the last full measure of devo- 
tion—that we here highly resolve that 
these dead shall not have died in vain; 
that this nation shall have a new birth 
of freedom, and that this government of 
the people, by the le, for the 
ple, shall not ie toes the a 

Poe euored 


Words to the Wise 


~ 


Here’s a new version of “What's M 
Name?” Pick your answers from the fol- 
lowing list. Key in Teachers’ Edition. 
(a-c are from “Father of the Blues”; d-i 
are from “Poetry Album”; j is from 
Round Table.”) 

a. unregenerate f. dirge 

b. adroitly 4 bier 

c. reticence ‘ 

d. debris i. f ese 

e. shroud j. smug 


1. (a) lama noun. 

(b) I am derived from the first word 
of a Latin funeral hymn. 

(c) I am the song men sing when 
their hearts are full of sorrow. 

. (a) Lam a noun. 

(b) Originally French, I am now an 
American word in good standing. 
My French ancestors meant “to 
break apart.” 

(c) I am what is left when bombs fall 
on a building. 

. (a) I am an adjective. 

(b) I am derived from the German 
word for “elegant.” 

(c) I describe a person who is self- 
satisfied and vain. 

. (a) Iam an adverb. 

(b) I come from the French meaning 
“to the right” because the right 
hand is generally the more 
skillful. 

(c) I describe the way a crack pilot 

. handles a plane. 

. (a) I am an adjective. 
(b) I am related to the German word 
“knot.” 
(c) I. describe the work-worn hands 
of a scrub-woman. 
. (a) I am an adjective. 
(b) I am derived from the Latin 
phrase meaning “not formed 


again. 
(c) I describe the kind of criminal 
that prisons can’t reform. 
. (a) Tam a noun. 
(b) My Anglo-Saxon ancestors meant 
“to bear.” 


(c) I serve os a couch for the dead. 
. (a) I am an adjective. 
(b) My ancestors were French. Trans- 


lated, they meant “of good ap- 
co) ¥ detente alana g, well- 
dressed 


movie actor. 
. (a) Iam a noun. 

(b) I am derived from the Anglo- 
Saxon word for “ is 

(c) I am known best as a covering for 
the dead; I also mean any cover- 
ing that envelops and protects. 

. (a) Lam a noun. 

(b) I am descended through French 
from the Latin verb meaning “to 
be silent.” 

(c) I am the quality that makes some 
people seem shy and distant. 
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A Story in Two Parts 


The story so tar: 


Pp’ TROST hated the planes that flew 
over his Kansas farm—hated them 
with all the intensity of his land-loving 
soul. But his 19-year-old son Theo, last 
child and only son of the Trosts, loved 
those same planes with a singleness of 
mind that eclipsed everything else — 
even the girl, Bertha Muller, who had 
set her cap for him. Goaded on by Ma 
Trost (who saw eye to eye with Bertha 
and wanted to see her son settled on 
the land), ‘Theo took Bertha to the 
movies one night and, on the way home, 
stopped at the neighboring air field to 
watch the midnight mail plane come in. 
During the excitement Theo let Bertha 
in on his big secret —told-her that he 
had been building a plane. “Day after 
tomorrow I knock out the whole side 
of the lean-to, and trundle her out, and 
up in her dt sunset, after supper.” We 
take up the story there. 


* 


UT Theo, how do you know - 
» maybe it isn’t right or some- 

thing—what if you fall? Oh, 
Theo, your ma—you ought to tell 
your ma, anyway.” 

“That's right. Go on and blab.” 

“I won't. | won't.” 

But he left her angrily at the gate, 
not troubling to get out of the car 
to help her. He was off, the thing 
snarling and chattering down the 
road in a fury of anger against her, 
against all womankind. She stood 


PART TWO 
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By Edna Ferber 


“Tonight,” said the mysterious voice. “Tonight at half- 
past six over the farm three times. Watch the sky!” 


there, in the farm gateway. The rain 
came; great pelting drops, heavy, 
like warm lead. 

He seemed to sense that in her 
love for him he could not trust her. 
She cared more for his bones than 
her honor. 

Next evening, after supper, she 
left the sick man and was down the 
road in her own car toward the Trost 
farm. She drove swiftly and well, her 
strong brown hands capable at the 

heel 


Ma Trost was watering her flow- 
ers. Pa Trost, in his slippers and 
shirt sleeves, was smoking an after- 
supper pipe in the cool of the kitchen 
doorway. 

“Hello,” called Bertha, very casual. 
“Hello. Where's Theo?” 

“Hello, Bertha. How's your pa?” 

“All right. He’s all right. Where's 
Theo?” 

Ma Trost laughed her hearty 
laugh. “In that shed of his, tinkering. 
Go back, once, and talk to him. My, 
you look cute in that pink dress. 
Don’t she, Pa? Like a rose.” 

From the shed came the sound of 
hammering, loud on the still evening 
air. Hammering, and boards being 
rent from their nailings. A sudden 
premonition seized Bertha Muller. 
Her whole body stiffened as she 


stood there. The hammering ceased. 
A whirring sound then, loud, loud, 
louder. Her pink cheeks went putty- 
colored. 

“Come!” she screamed suddenly, 
like a madwoman. “Come. Quick. 
It's Theo. He’s going up.” 

She began to run. The man and 
the woman stared at her a moment. 
Then they, too, began to run toward 
the roaring, whirring sound, clum- 
sily, heavily. They looked ridiculous, 
running like that, the fat woman in 
her apron, the paunchy man with his 
pipe. 

The thing, awkward yet fleet and 
somehow graceful in its awkwafd- 
ness, careened across the open field 
as they reached the ruined lean-to. 
A tiny winged thing, almost moth- 
like against the green of the field. 

Across the field it went, into the 
meadow beyond, wheeled, turned, 
came toward them, so that they ran 
back fearfully; turned again, made 
off at higher speed, wheeled, turned, 
again and again and again and again, 
so that the three standing there in an 
agony of fear and suspense finally 
realized that this winged thing was 
tied to the earth—that its wings were 
powerless to lift it. Again it came 
toward them, turned, made off, 
turned, raced back. Stopped. 


Note: In Social Studies Edition, pages 17-24 (English Section) are omitted. 
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Theo stepped out of the tiny cock- 

it. His face was set and terrible. He 

ked at the man and the women and 
the girl. He seemed not to see them. 

“She won’t lift,” he said grimly. Then, 
suddenly, in a louder voice, “She won't 
lift” His set expression broke, then, in 
a grimace of sickening disappointment 
cok Rasensit tage, so that the three 
involuntarily turned their eyes away, 
ashamed to look upon his agony. 

Ma Trost went toward him then. 
“Oh, Theo, what do you—how you can 
scare me like that?” 

“Leave me alone. Leave me alone. 
She won't lift. She’s no good. She’s no 
good.” He began to cry—the horrible 
crying of a man betrayed by the thing 


he loves. 


Here was a situation tor Pa Trost’s 
handling. He advanced on the boy, his 
face darker than was its wont. His great 
hands were clenched into fists. “You 
try to go up in one of them things 
again I break every bone in your body. 
You hear me! I smash it into a thousand 
pieces!” 

Theodore picked up a hammer from 
the und near the work shed. He 
ere it high, oye, “You 

ead. Yes, 


touch it and I'll break your 


you!” 
Then, as his tather stood, open- 
mouthed, og with rage and aston- 
the boy 


ishment, swung the hammer 
back and forth and brought it down on 
the wings of the frail light craft—down, 
and up, and down and up and down 
and up, until the white cotton stuff, sc 
strong, so flimsy, fluttered in ribbons. 

“Oh, Theo!” whimpered Bertaa Mul- 
ler; and covered her face with her 
hands. 

The boy threw the hammer far away 
into the field. He faced them then, 
set and stern. His hysteria was past. 
“Look,” he said. “I'm going to the fac- 
tory. I'm through.” 

“Through!” echoed Ma Trost feebly. 
“What—through?” 

“I’m through farming, see? I'm going 
to get a job in the factory and learn to 
ine planes right, not like that piece 
of junk. And fly. I’m going to fly a mail 
plane yet. You'll see. 

Pa Trost again. “You crazy, you! 
You crazy! You stay here on the farm 
and work, you fool, you. I've got 
enough now of this airplanes. You with 
your airplane, it wont even go one 
inch off the muck in the field. A fine 
airplane flyer you are. You go in the 
house now, and first you take that junk 
and kindling and old rags off my good 
field. I show you who is a flyer in this 
house. I make you fly, all right, with 
my foot behind you.” 

“Good-bye,” said the boy. He 
walked past them. 

“Theo, where are you going?” 


“You come back here! You stay here 
or I make you.” 

“Yeh? How you foing to make me 
stay? Put me in jai 

The Eagle Aircraft Company's plant 
had, , the brilliant = look 
of a huge = sd It was win- 
dows, or almost all, so that the golden 
Kansas sun shone on steel and wire and 
or pieces of wood that were broad and 

ick, and light as a feather when 
you lifted . Spruce, or balsa from 
South America. weighing no more than 
paper. * 

ou saw other boys there, like Theo, 

with the look of the farm still on them; 
corn-colored hair, cornflower-blue eyes, 
working patiently at this or that menial 
task, the brimless crown of an old straw 
hat atop their heads as worked. 
T eamed of the as they 
worked, but they worked carefully, 
none the less. Large printed signs were 
tacked up here, there, everywhere. 


REPORT ALL MISTAKES IM- 
MEDIATELY. FAILURE TO DO SO 
MAY MEAN THE DEATH OF A 
BRAVE MAN 


They set him to mopping floors, this 
farm boy who had been the pet of the 
woman-ridden household, the apple ot 
his mother’s eyes. And he scrubbed 
them. He was farther from flying than 
he ever had been in his waned days 
on the farm. They wouldn't let him go 
near a plane, or scarcely 

Theo come home your pa will for- 
give you you are breaking my hart 
your ma. , 

Bertha wrote, too, in her firm round 
hand: 

Dear Theodore, | am writing to you, 
though you haven't written a word to 
poor me, because I think somebody 
ought to tell you how your mother is 

ieving, and your father too, though he 

oesn’t let on. I think you ought to re- 
member that they are old people now, 
and that we young people ought to 
make life happier and easier for them. 

He answered his mother briefly; 
Bertha, too. 

When you see me flying over the 
farm you'll know I am willing to come 
home. But not to stay home. I will let 
you know. 

They paid him an infinitesimal wage, 
and he pulled in his belt and lived on 
it. Sometimes, at night—and in the day- 
time, too—he dreamed of the bountiful 
steaming noonboard that Ma Trost had 
always spread. 

He was a natural mechanic and a 
natural flyer. Born in the age of flyi 
in the region where flyin <A thicker 
it was as inevitable that he should one 
day learn to fly, and fly always there- 
after, as that another should learn to 
walk. 

He picked up the trade slang and 
work phrases readily enough. He 





spo 
plane, like a pretty, frivolous girl, 
made for pleasure—a butterfly thing 
white and scarlet and gay. The Army 
plane, gray, i 


. 
> . 


One day a silent, good-natured pilot 
took him up and in a burst of gener- 
osity let him have the controls for one 
moment, when they were high enough 
to be safe. Theo took them, ‘his young 
— 4 pilot watched him nar- 
rowly, u he a casual 
smh. Gotsiesek ene 
kid who froze to the sticks, he had 
» ay Ang time to hammer and wrench 
the kid’s fingers loose and grab the 
controls himself, and right her. 


Six months. Ten. A year. Ma Trost 
had driven out to see him, of course, 
many times, and had brought him bas- 
kets, napkin-coveréd. Bertha Muller, 
too. But always his face had set in those 
lines of resolve. Pa Trost never came. 

The Trost telephone rang at half-past 
five on a June night, as Ma Trost was 
getting the supper. Her chuck- 
ing laugh was heard less often these 
days. 

A mysterious voice over the tele- 
phone. A voice strange to her. “Tonight 
at half-past six over the farm three 
times.” 

areiad shrieked Ma Trost, who al- 
ways t too loudly on the telephone. 
“What you say?” “P 

“Tonight at half-past six over the 
farm three times. Watch the sky.” 

“What?” ‘ 

But the voice had gone. 

She knew. She telephoned Bertha 
then. She tried to get re at the 
airplane factory, but there was no an- 
— at his boarding house. He was not 

ere. 

Bertha arrived, white and shaking. 
“Did you tell Pa Trost?” 

“No. I don’t know should I.” 

“I wouldn't. Call him out. No—you'd 
better tell him first.” 

She told him. Half-past six, over the 
farm. Three times. He said nothing. 

Pa Trost ate his supper as usual; 


(Concluded on page 35) 
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After High School — What? 





CAREERS AND DEFENSE 


URING the next two years 12 mil- 
lion new employees will be needed 
in the defense industries of the. United 
States. High school and college graduates 
will be in demand. Instead of scrambling 
for the few available jobs during years of 
depression, young people of brains, cour- 
age, mechanical’ skill and adaptability 
will be faced with a multitude of oppor- 
tunities, even before they may be called 
upon for military service. 

This article is the first of a series by 
Shelby Cullom Davis, adapted from his 
timely and practical new book, Your 
Career in Defense (Harper). Mr. Davis 
is an investment counselor, a member of 
the New York Stock Exchange, and a 
contributor to many national magazines. 
He was for a time on the staff of OPM 
at Washington, and spent months visit- 
ing shipyards, aircraft plants, steel mills, 
machine tool shops, automotive plants, 
and other defense industries. He knows 
the job situation first-hand. Watch for 
other articles by Mr. Davis in the Febru- 
ary 23 and March 9 issues of Scholastic. 











If have you'll make a good 

der — at according to 

William P. Wicks, department head of 

the National Youth Administration’s 

Brooklyn Work Center, who has trained 

thousands of youths in defense work. 

In addition to common sense, coordina- 

tion and judgment, a welder needs 
rhythm, he says. 

“That's why a girl usually makes a 
better welder than a boy,” he continued. 
“Give me a musician and I'll make a 
crackerjack welder out of him in .no 
time!” 

You boys and girls who have “worked” 
your way through high school, cutting 
rugs and playing ts,” have a 
chance now to work for Uncle Sam. 

You, just out or soon to be out of hi 
school and looking for your. first job, 
represent perhaps the greatest benefici- 
aries of the defense program. Your older 
brothers are of draft age. Employers hes- 
itate to hire therh lest they be drafted 
within a short time. But Uncle Sam’s 
armed forces will not want most of you 
before four years. You can earn consid- 
erable money during this time, as well 
as acquire training will be valuable 
when the emergency ends. 

I have talked with 
agers all over the country. Practically all 
of them young hugh school grad- 
prefer to teach young men 


HH’ you got rhythm? 


uates, 


By Shelby Cullom Davis 


who have no preconceived ideas about 
their jobs. This does not mean that ex- 
perience counts for ane 9 simply that 
adaptability often counts for more. 

But don’t be too cocky. You must 
start on the lowest rung of the ladder. 


If you have attended a vocational high 
school, you probably have had some 
machine-shop practice, blueprint read- 
ing, sheet-metal work, and welding or 
riveting. Thus you have an edge over 
your friends. You will probably have de- 
veloped some confidence in your own 
ability—just as important in factory 
operation as in shooting a goal from the 
basketball floor. 


Vocational School Graduates Efficient 


The president of one prominent ma- 
chine-tool company has told me that he 
has seen intelligent young vocational 
school graduates produce more, after 
three weeks as learners, than his older 
men. In fact, one of these learners pro- 
duced 20 
certain operation than the company had 
regarded as normal. On the average, 
‘however, it takes from three to five 
months before a learner can become a 
good machine operator who does not 
require frequent supervision. Without 
vocational school training you couldn’t 
do this job at all. 


If you haven't had the advantage of 
going to a vocational school, you can 
make up for it by attending defense- 
industries training courses. The follow- 
ing industries have been listed as es- 
sential to national defense. Tuition-free 
training for occupations in these in- 
dustries is available in hundreds of 
communities: aircraft (manufacturing, 
maintenance, repair), machine tools, 
shipbuilding (manufacturing, mainte- 
nance, repair ), automotive (manufactur- 
ing, maintenance, repair), electrical, 
forging, boiler and heavy steel plate, 
foundry, light manufacturing, sheet 
metal, woodworking, chemicals, ammu- 
nition, and ordnance, light and heavy. 

These courses are offered all over the 
country. The Timken Vocational High 
School at Canton, Ohio, for motos 
trains high school students on a twenty- 
four-hour-a-day basis. Hartford, Conn., 
has unusual training facilities for high 
school graduates, and is staffed by skilled 
workers from Hartford’s leading indus- 
tries. East High at Wichita, Kansas, has 


per cent more per day on a, 

























NYA photo 


This student at NYA’s Brooklyn (N. Y.) 
work center learns on the same type 
of machinery used in private industry. 


been humming with activity ever since 
the summer of 1940, training high school 
graduates for jobs in Wichita’s expand- 
ing aircraft industry. 

At the Fletcher H. Brown Vocational 
School in Wilmington, Del., students 
have been trained for jobs in such well- 
known firms as Du Pont, Hercules Pow- 
der, Worth Steel, Bethlehem Steel, and 
General Chemical. The industries near 
Shreveport, La., take trainees from the 
Shreveport Trade School. The Milwau- 
kee Vocational School sends students 
who have successfully completed its 
courses to Allis Chalmers, A. O. Smith, 
and Briggs & Stratton. The San Diego 
(Calif.) Vocational School is another 
example of the 10,000 schools through- 
out the country giving defense trainin 
courses which gear into the needs o 
industries in their vicinity. 


Short Training Courses in Colleges 


Many of the engineering colleges have 
instituted short training courses for high 
school graduates. In Hoboken, N. J., the 
Stevens Institute of Technology con- 
ducts three-month courses for high 
school graduates with good grades in 
mathematics. The course consists of an 
introduction to engineering, drafting, 
and machine-shop practice. The aircraft 
industries of northern New Jersey often 
snap up these students before they finish 
their courses. 

Mathematics, incidentally, is one of 
the most important subjects for you to 
master. Thornton C. Fry, Mathematical 
Research Director of the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories, estimates that in the de- 
sign of a modern four-engined transport 
plane about 100,000 hours are spent on 
mathematical analysis of structures, - 
formance, lift distribution and stability, 
In such calculations, short cuts and ap- 
proximations are worth money—they 
may save thousands of hours. Brush up 
on mathematics. 

Reprinted in condensed form from Your Career 
in Defense, by Shelby Cullom Davis, by permis- 


sion of the author and of Harper & Brothers, 
publishers, New York City. 
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BOY dates GIRL 


Title Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


4 | ers sini Ye oe 


“, "MON, everybody, soup’s on!” 
( Ginny called upstairs. 

“Wha’at!” Pat yelled from 

the floor above. “It’s only ten of six!” 


“Whaddya mean — soup’ on?” 
Tommy hung over the bannisters, 
deaged in a Turkish towel. “I'm just 
out of the shower. Haven't even 
started to shave.” 

“Well, it is, anyhow.” Ginny turned 
away with a take-it-or-leave-it air. 
“Supper’s ready,” she repeated for 
the benefit of her mother and father 
in the living room, then went to the 
basement door and called down- 
stairs, “Pe-ete, sup-per!” 

Pete came galloping up the steps 
and met his parents going into the 
dining room. Ginny was already 
standing by her place at the table. 

“Arent we having supper a little 
early tonight, Dicie?” Pop asked the 
200-pound cook as she waddled in 
with a platter of roast beef. 

“Yes, sir, but Miss Ginny said 
everybody’ was in a powerful big 
hurry to get to the dance——” 

“Tonight's the W.P.A. Dance, 
Pop.” Ginny beamed on him. 

Pop paused with the carving knite 
and fork in mid-air. “The what?” 

“The W.P.A._Woman Pays All 
And the girls are trying to make this 
a model dance, so it’s very important 
that we call for our dates on time.” 

Tommy slid into his chair at the 
table. “Why doesn’t somebody warn 
me when we're going to have supper 
in the middle of the afternoon?” he 
demanded. 

Mom looked with disapproval at 
his dirty sweatshirt and tousled hair. 
“Tommy, do you have to come to the 
table like that?” 

“Well, gosh, I didn’t have time to 
dress—” 

“Why the mad rush?” Pat asked, 
sitting down. 

“You, of all people, ought to ap- 
preciate the importance of being 
prompt tonight,” Ginny said re- 
proachfully. “You're president.” 

“Of the W.P.A.?” Pop asked, pass- 
ing the plates served with meat. 

“Of the Centraleens, the girls’ club, 
who are giving the dance,” Pat ex- 
plained. 

Mom looked up at Dicie who had 





“It’s all right, Pete.” Ginny rose from the 
table. “! don’t think Ill go to the dance.” 


‘just brought in a hot dish. “Aren't we 


having potatoes? I thought there 
was another vegetable besides 
squash.” 

“SQUASH—my gosh!” Pete made 
an awful face and slumped back in 
his chair. 

Dicie picked up her tray and 
started toward the kitchen. “We was 
having ‘taters, until] Miss Ginny or- 
dered supper early. "Taters takes 
time.” 

“Well, what am I gonna eat with 
gravy?” Pete demanded, stabbing 
three slices of bread on his fork be- 
fore passing the plate on to Pat. 

“Pete!” Pat exclaimed, aghast. 
“Mom, honestly, his manners are a 
public disgrace! And look at the way 
he holds his fork — like a shovel — 
never passes anything to anybody 
else first and—and—chews with his 
mouth open!” 

“Pass the jelly,” Pete said, ignoring 
the lecture. 

“Please,” Pat prompted him. 

Pete caught a warning look from 
his mother. “Aw—well, please. Ugh!” 
he added, eying Pat’s screaming red 
fingernails. 

“I think I'll wear my new Zombie 


nail polish for tonight,” Ginny said 
casually. “Oh, and Pop, you haven't 
forgotten that Pat and I spoke for 
the car tonight. We have to go by for 
our dates.” 

“Great Scott!” Pop exclaimed. “Is 
that what I filled the car with gas 
for—so that you and Pat could ride 
around a couple of jitterbugs?” 

“My date is not a jitterbug. Stew’s 
favorite piece is Tschaikowsky’s 
Piano Concerto, as played by Tosca- 
nini and Horowitz, if you please.” 
Ginny held her head high. “Any- 
how, Pop, Woman Pays All—” she de- 
posited a quarter at the side of Pop's 
plate. “That's for my gallon of gas.” 


“Where’s my money?” Pete spoke — 


up. 

“You'll fe it—-when you do it, 
Ginny said firmly. 

“Do what?” Tommy put in. 

“When he delivers the red carna- 
tion I bought for Stew to wear to the 
dance,” Ginny announced proudly. 
“It’s in the refrigerator, Pete, and 
right after supper—” 

“Why didn’t you have it sent from 
the florist’s like everybody else?” Pat 
inquired. 

Because this is a very special— 
delivery.” 

Pete helped himself to another 
piece of bread. “I've decided I can’t 
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do—the other, unless I get a buck for 
it,” he told Ginny. 

“But you said you would—and it was 
a solemn agreement,” Ginny insisted. 

Pete shook his head. “Nope, not un- 
less I get a buck. That's work, 
singing those words to that tune.” 

“What words? What tune? WHAT 
GOES ON HERE?” Tommy looked 
from Ginny to Pete to Pat. 

“Now you've told them!” Ginny 
ered at Pete. “And it was a—a so 
agreement between us!” 

“Aw, heck, it was a sappy idea, any- 
how, Pete said. 

“It wasn’t sappy!” Ginny fired back. 
“Western Union ah do it all the time. 
But just because I wanted to sing “Be 
My Valentine’ to the tune of “Won't 
You Wait ’til the Cows Come Home—’” 

With that Tommy and Pat burst out 
laughing. Pop and Mom tried to sup- 
press their smiles without success. Pete 
looked sheepish. Ginny sat there rigid, 
then threw her napkin down on the 
table. 

“Waitaminute, Gin.” Tommy saw the 
storm was about to break. “We weren't 
laughing at you. We were laughing at 
the idea of Pete’s singing!” 

“It's all right, Pete.” Ginny rose from 
the table. “You needn’t bother to de- 
liver it, at all. I don’t think I'll go to 
the dance—” 

“Here, I'll go take the thing now!” 
Pete crammed down another mouthful 
of bread and jelly and headed for the 
kitchen. “If Stew’s not there, do I 
haveta sing it to anybody else?” 

“No, no, don’t sing,” Ginny said trem- 
ulously. “Just take it to the door.” 

“Now, Ginny, sit down and drink 
your milk,” Mom said, as soon as Pete 
was gone. “I’m sure Stewart will appre- 
ciate it just as. much—” 

“Maybe—maybe it was sappy—b-but 
I didn’t think so.” Ginny burst into tears 
and fled from the .room. 

The doorbell rang, as Ginny made 
her exit, and Pat went to answer. Those 
in the dining room heard Ginny’s foot- 
steps on’ the stairs, but evidently she 
stopped about half-way up and came 
back down. “For—for me, Pat?” they 
heard her say. , 

“Yes, it has your name on the card 
and it’s from The Flower Basket. Here!” 

There was a moment's silence, then 
a squeal of delight from Ginny. “Look, 
Pat, it’s a i aay Stew! And 
look what the card says: ‘W.P.A. is un- 
fair to organized dates. Let’s come to 
terms—you and me!’ Oh, Pat, isn’t he 
won-der-ful? Goodness,” she added, her 
Voice light as a spring breeze, “what 
time is it? I have to start getting 
dressed.” 

“Cripes!” Tommy said, passing his 
plate or another a ce of seilin Wiad. 
Pop, did it ever occur to you that girls 
are just plain goofy?” 


iOw- 


aileron (alérén), p. 26. A hinged or 
pivoted control flap on an airplane, usually 
part of a wing to control rolling motion. 
annato (ind td), p. 15. ; 
carnauba (kar now ba), p. 15. 
dope, p. ntoraet applied to the 
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cloth surfaces. on airplanes to strengthen 
and, by shrinking, to tighten those sur- 
faces, and to act as a filler to ensure their 
being — also used on rubberized fab- 
ric on airplanes to make it more gastight. 

dural (dé ral), p. 26. An alloy of alumi- 
num, light, but comparable in strength and 
hardness to soft steel. 

estancia (és tan thia), p. 15. 

hind (hind), p. 19. A peasant or rustic. 

Itamaraty (i ta mii rd ti) Palace, p. 14. 

levantada (1a vin té da), p. 15. 

oiticaca (oi ti thé ci), p. 15. 

Palacio Tiradentes (pala thid tira dén 
tas), p. 14. 

Pato ( pa td), p. 15. 

quebracho (ka bri ché), p. 15. 








It’s Good Tactics 
to Guard Your Grooming! 


Every Impression Counts in School and Social Life... 
Make Yours always favorable! 


OOD GROOMING is the pass-word of 
popular people everywhere. For 
they know that even a Hollywood pro- 
file or a stiappy line won't get them by if 
they're guilty of careless personal habits. 
Underarm perspiration odor and dull, 
unattractive teeth are stumbling -blocks 
that can turn good friends and good 
fortune away. 


The student who trusts a bath alone for 
lasting freshness is risking Charm Chaser 
No. 1 — underarm odor. For a bath only 
takes care of past perspiration. Everyone 
needs a good deodorant like Mum to pre- 
verit risk of odor to come. It takes only 
30 seconds to use smooth, creamy Mum 
—and you guard freshness and charm 
safely, surely, all day or evening long. 


It's just as foolish, too, to ignore “pink 
tooth brush” and maybe pave the way for 
even more serious trouble. Teeth and 
gums need daily care, and thousands of 
the brightest smiles asparkle today get the 
daily dental health routine of Ipana and 
massage. It’s a practice many dentists rec- 
ommend for keeping teeth clean and 
bright and for helping to keep gums firm 
and healthy. Mum deodorant and Ipana 
Tooth Paste are two Good Grooming aids 
that will stand by you through stress and 
strain. Better add them to your “oomph” 
program today. 


BRISTOL-MYERS COMPANY 
NEW YORK 
Makers of Mum Deodorant and Ipana 





Win yourself a $50 bill or one of the other 
generous cash prizes offered in the Bristol- 
Myers’ Poster Contest. It’s easy. It’s fun. 





CASH IN ON THIS CONTEST! 


Check up on the details now and be sure 


to ask your Personal Grooming teacher to 
show you a set of our educational material. 
It will give you helpful hints in creating 
an original, winning poster. 











Scholastic 


BY LAND 


HARING the limelight 
these days with our star 
basketball teams and 

players are a 15-year-old high 
school swimmer, Nancy “Min- 
now” Merki, and a college 
runner, Leslie MacMitchell. 

No better arguments are 

needed for a society for the 
prevention of cruelty to 
record-keepers. The record-keepers are 


going daffy trying to keep up with 


them. They break records as easily as 
you roll out of bed in the morning. 


All-American Girl 


No one is more deserving of her nick- 
name than “Minnow” Merki, of Port- 
land, Oregon. At the age of 15, she 
is the greatest woman swimmer in 
America. 

Races over 200 yards are her speci- 
alty. She holds three national records, 
and has been chosen for the all- 
America women’s swimming team. This 
is an honorary team made up of the 
brightest stars in each event. Nancy 
holds the highest honors. She is picked 
for three events—440 yards, 880 yards 
and one mile. 

Nancy has lived in Portland all her 
life. Seven years ago when she was 
stricken with infantile paralysis, doctors 
feared she would never walk again. She 
took up swimming as a cure. 

Her legs soon were pushing her 
through the water with the zip and 
kick of an outboard motor. She then 
joined the Multnomah Athletic Club, 
where, under the coaching of Jack 
Cody, she became a national champion. 

In Oregon, she takes over the boys 
as easily as the girls. Last summer, 
she won the annual three-mile mara- 
thon swim against the best men swim- 
mers of the state. By the time the first 
man finished, Nancy had dried off and 
was waiting to help him out of the lake. 


Nancy Merki 


BY SEA 


At Grant High School, 
Nancy is a junior. Her fav- 
orite subject is English. Her 
favorite games are softball, 
volleyball, and table tennis. 
She prefers serious music to 
swing, but can take a lot of 
swing when Glenn Miller's 
band is “giving.” 

Her favorite actor is Errol 
Flynn; actress, Olivia deHavilland; and 
author, Alexandre Dumas. Her ambi- 
tion is to become a physical education 
teacher. 

She got the biggest thrill of her life 
when Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt in- 
vited her to the White House to help 
in the March of Dimes campaign. 


King of the Milers 


The ambition of every miler is to 
cover the distance in four minutes. So 
far, no one has done it. But Leslie 
MacMitchell, of New York University, 
is coming closer and closer. He has 
already run the mile in 4 minutes 7.4 
seconds. 

Leslie is 21 years old, which is young 
for milers. As milers do not reach their 
peak until they are 25, he may well 
become the greatest of all time. 

He is already one of the greatest 
cross-country runners America has ever 
had. Cross-country is tougher than the 
mile. The runners puff over hills and 
dales for six miles. Leslie has run in 
87 of these races, and has never lost 
one! He was national high school cham- 
pion and he is now the college king. 

Leslie was born in New York City, 
and has lived there all his life. At the 
age of seven, a bad case of diphtheria 
laid him up for four months. Like 
Nancy Merki, he had to learn how to 
walk all over again. 

Although Leslie didn’t know it at the 
time, this was an omen. To become a 
great miler, it seems, you've got to have 


Leslie MacMitchell, world's greatest 
miler, eating up the ground at the Penn 
Relays, Franklin Field, Pa., last spring. 


a serious accident in childhood. Nearly 
every top miler has had one. 

Cunningham’s legs were scarred hor- 
ribly in a Kansas schoolhouse fire. Bon- 
thron was supposed to be crippled tor 
life after he was shocked by a high- 
tension wire. San Romani was run over 
by a truck, and Venzke’s leg was drilled 
by buckshot. 

Les started running at George Wash- 
ington High School. After a season on 
the relay team, he blossomed out as a 
distance runner. He set national records 
for the 1000-yard run and cross-country. 

In the mile, the road to fame was 
rockier. He was defeated six straight 
times before he won a race. 

Doctors say the secret of his success 
lies in his very low heartbeat. The nor- 
mal heart beats about 72 times a min- 
ute. Leslie’s rate is 38!-This means that 
his heart can do almost twice the work 
of an ordinary heart. 

Leslie stands 5 feet 11 inches and 
weighs 165 pounds, not an ounce of 
which is extra weight. He is a stickler 
for training rules. When he stays up 
late to attend a dance or a formal, he 
takes a two-hour nap in the afternoon. 
“If I'm tired I don’t have a good work- 
out,” he says. 

At N. Y. U., his scholastic record 
is almost on par with his running record. 
He has an average grade of 90. He is 
studying physical education, and plans 
to be a coach, ‘ 

The greate$t thrill of his life came 
on the day of 1941 when he was 
awarded the James E. Sullivan Mem- 
orial Trophy as the outstanding amateur 
athlete of 1941. Bobby Jones, Glenn 
Cunningham, and Don Budge have 
been previous winners. Leslie ‘is the 
youngest ever to win it. 

Nancy Merki ranked sixth in the 
voting for the trophy. She was the only 
woman who was considered. 

—H. L, Mas 
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OM ia hime OLE 





SHIPS MAY NO LONGER freely 
ff. sail the Pacific, bearing cargoes 
of precious tea from India and Ceylon; 
razor blade steel is being diverted to 
make machinery of war; auto manufac- 
tirers have been ordered to turn out 
tanks instead of pleasure cars. And be- 
cause that’s so, Helen Hayes is off the 
air and Ed (Duffv’s Tavern) Gardner is 
leaving on Marc, 12; Major Bowes has 
been forced to cut his Amateur Hour to 
a 30 minute span; the Ford Sunday 
Evening Hour d. »ps off the air entirely 
after the concert of March 1. 

That last program cancellation scared 
the radio business because many other 
sponsors had been watching to see what 
the giant auto firm would do. Radio 
has been telling sponsors that it was 
their duty to keep programs on the air, 
in the interests of American morale. The 
argument hasn’t worked with the above 
mentioned programs. 






























» FRED ALLEN, on March 8, takes 
his program into the spot va- 





Wash- cated by Ford Sunday Evening 
vamos Hour, ending a battle for the listener's 
it as a 





ear which has raged for the last two 








ecords years between him and Eddie Cantor. 
yuntry. 
Ye was ; 
traight ANOTHER TALKATIVE musical 
x gent is Deems Taylor, who re- 
UCCeSS marked, in one of his commentaries re- 
ve nor. cently, that: “Japan’s most notable con- 
a min tribution to world culture during the 





past few years has been the invention of 
imitation Swedish matches thet don't 
strike.” Rome radio testified the other 







































































(BS Photo 
Fred Allen should look more pleased by 
the present of the beanie and sweater 
from Western Reserve University. Maybe 
that addition problem has him stumped. 
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day, however, or another facet of Nip- there was a phone call to an editor. Just 
pon’s scientific genius. Japan, said Mus- like that, the NBC switchboard lit up 
solini’s soapbox, is preparing to put its like a Christmas tree, everybody calling 
le on a diet costing but five cents a merrily to remind Mort that there were 

y. The diet would include grass- no dial phones in 1928. 


hoppers, fish heads, bones, scales, skins - nF 

oat remains, pulverized into a maca- PRODUCERS of America’s Town 
roni. The mess, said Rome radio, was Meeting of the Air wondered 
more nutritious than meat. what they were going to do about audi- 


ence questions, in view of the new cen- 

sorship restrictions on letting ad lib 

YOU CAN'T GET AWAY with a cus. | on the air. Everything’s been 

thing on the air, as quizmasters _ solved very nicely, though. Slips of 

who rule for the wrong answers well paper are distributed to the audience in 

know. Other day Mort Lewis had the New York’s Town Hall. Those who 

authors of the Ellery Queen mystery have questions write ‘em out, they're 

stories on his Behind the Mike broad- read by ushers and the questioneers are 

cast and dramatized the story of their seated down front as “accredited” par- 
work together. So, in the dramatization, ticipants. 








These designs, done on 
Strathmore Drawing 
Board No. 63, won Ist 
Prizes in the Costume 
Design Division of the 
17th Annual Scholastic 
Awards. (Coat by 
Irma Holland of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Two- 






piece dress by Margit 
Marquise, Beverly 
Hills, Cal.) 


irl 


\ is part of these ist Prize Costume Designs 


These crisp, smart costume designs show real knowledge—ot fashions, 
of the wash technique—and of paper! For in fashion designing, as in all 
drawings, “paper is part of the picture”—part of the textures, tones and 
highlights that “make” a drawing. 


Choose the right paper, and you'll get the right start for any picture. 
There is a wide variety of Strathmore Artist Papers and Boards for 
your many needs—easy to work on, a pleasure to work with. Teain up 
now with Strathmore for your next drawing. Write to Dept. SC-2 for a 
free sample of the complete line of Strathmore Artist Papers and Boards. 


Win 2 Prizes with 1 Drawing 


The Strathmore Awards are for the winners in the Art Division of the 
Scholastic Awards. These are additional awards and not a special contest. 


Ist PRIZES —-$15 3rd PRIZES — $5 
for the winners of any of the first prizes for the winners of any of the third prizes 
whose work was done on Strathmore. whose work was done on Strathmore. 
2nd PRIZES — $10 — Soe 


for the winners of any hor’ rable mention 
for the winners of any of the second prizes whose work was done on Strathmore: a 
whose work was done on Strathmore. Strathmore Sketch Block. 


ARTIST PAPERS AND BOARDS 
Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 


PAPER IS PART ® OF THE PICTURE 
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VENUS SCHOLASTIC 
PENCIL AWARDS 























See These Scholastic Awards 
Regional Art Exhibits in 1? ~ 
Leading Department Stores! 


Albany, N. ¥. Des Moines, Iowa Minneapolis, Minnesota 
W. M. WHITNEY & CO. YOUNKERS THE DAYTON COMPANY 
For Northeastern N. Y. State For Central Iowa For Minnesota : 
March 16-21 March 8-21 March 5-16 
Detroit, Mi New York, New York 
Buffalo, N. Y , THE | L. HUDSON co, R.H. MACY & CO., INC. 
J. N. ADAM & CO. For Mi For Greater New York 
For Western N. Y. State February 23-March 7 March 2-14 
March 18-27 Harttord, C. Tee ea New a pak 
’ SAGE-ALLEN BAMBED : 
Chicago, Illinois For ‘ For New Jersey 
THE SUR, REY C. LYTTON March 4-11 February 25-March 7 
NS 





For Illinois, and Gary, Indiana 


March 2-14 F z - 8. 
or Indiana, except March 
i March 16-28 . _ 
Cincinnati, O' St. Louis, Musouri 


i, Ohto 
THE JOHN SHILLITO CO. STIX, BAER & FULLER 


For Southern Ohio For Greater St. Louis & 


March 9-14 For Nebraska Eastern Mo. 
4 March 10-21 March 9-21 
Dayton, Ohio Milwaukee, Wisconsin Syracuse, New York 


THE RIKE-KUMLER CO. 
For Central Ohio 
March 3-14 


E. W. EDWARDS & SON 
For North Central New York 
February 24-March 4 





Pittsburgh, Pa. NATIONAL EXHIBIT Carnegie Institute May 10-31 


[HE best work from each of the above-listed Regional Exhibits as well as 

entries from schools throughout the rest of the United States will be ex- 
amined by the National Scholastic Awards Jury in Pittsburgh. The student 
creators of the work finally selected for display in the Fine Arts Galleries of 
Carnegie Institute will be awarded the prizes listed on the opposite page. 












HURRY! 


National Closing Date: 
March 25th 


See the best pencil work in 
your region. Exhibitions start 
in 17 districts late in Febru- 
ary. Refer to Scholastic 
Awards announcement in 
this issue for date and loca- 
tion of Exhibition nearest 
you. 


VENUS 


The AMERICAN 


Drawing Pencil 
17 degrees 
From coal black 6B—to dawn gray 9H 


AMERICAN PENCIL COMPANY 
500 Willow Avenue 
Hoboken, N. J. 






























































High Schools Asked 
To Build Air Models 


The Navy has called upon the youths 
in American high schools to take a 
direct and vital part in the training of 
its fast-growing air service. 

Through Secretary Knox, the Navy 
asked that these youths build 500,000 
aircraft models, 10,000 each of fifty 
types of fighting planes, for immediate 
and continuous use in the training of 
naval combat forces for aircraft recog- 
nition and range estimation in q 

Mr. Knox emphasized that the models 
must be built with precision and ac- 
curacy, one inch on each model repre- 
senting six feet on an actual plane, a 
scale of one to seventy-two. 

Thus, it was explained, the propor- 
tions would hold true as to distance. A 
model sighted y a weieing aircraft 
gunner at thirty-five feet would — 
as would a plane at just under a 
mile. Studying the models through the 
standard ring sight used on aerial gun 
mounts, Mr. Knox said, would give “in- 
v.luable” training for the cadet flier, 








teaching him type, identification and 
range of planes of all nations. 

and specifications are being 
prepared by the Navy’s Bureau of Aero- 
nautics. Some are being supplied to the 
United States Office of Education, 
which will administe Se 7 


the tion of all State Depart- 
ments Education and local schools. 


He Saves to Pay 





A Milwaukee grocer is up sales 
and helping Uncle Sam his Lowy 
organi ense Stamp Club” for his 


customers’ sons and daughters. Each young 
member receives shopping, bag. defense 
stamp album and a entitled I Am An 
American. Every tenth time a boy or girl 
makes a purchase at his store, the grocer 
gives him a 10 cent stamp for his 7 
But members must always use shopping 
bags and carry groceries home.—Forbes 
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In Regional 


In the Fine 


will be Displayed the Best Art Work of this Country’s High School 
Student Artists, Craftsmen, Photographers, and Draftsmen 


art work for which we are waiting to reward your 

efforts. You can get a — iption of 
them from the Scholastic Aw Rules . To 
obtain a copy, see the instructions at the bottom of this 
page. (Note: all prizes listed below and on the inside 
of the Rules Booklet are national, not regions! prizes. 
This means that prizes listed are awarded only to those 
entries which win places in the National Exhibit and 
which are adjudged to be the best in the various classi- 
fications. ) 

All of the awards listed. below are available to two 
entirely different groups of entrants, as follows: Group 
1, students who receive five hours or less of art instruc- 
tion per week; Group II, students who receive more 
than five hours of art instruction per week. 


Pps work for which we ae wating to reward you 


M. Grumbacher Oil Painting Awards — Prizes for paint- 
ings in oil. 

American Crayon Company Awards — Prizes for pictorial 
work in water color, crayon, tempera, charcoal, payons, - chalk 
painting or pastel. Also prizes for designs applied to textiles. 
Higgins Ink Co., Inc. Awards — Prizes for free-hand draw- 
ings in drawing inks. Two groups: colored and black. Also, prizes 
for three different projects in mechanical drawing. 


Sanford Ink Company Awards -— Prizes for work in the . 


spatter ink technique. 


American Pencil Company Awards — rizes for pencil 
drawings. 





American School of Design, N. Y. C. 

Art Academy of Cincinnati 

The Art School of the Detroit Society of 
Arts and Crafts 


California College of Arts and Crafts, Oak- 
land 


Coma Institute of Technology, Pitts- 
urgh 

The Chicago Academy of Fine Arts 

The Cleveland School of Art 

Columbus Art School 


Hills, Michigan 
Dayton Art Institute 


37 Scholarships to These Schools 
Cranbrook Academy of Art, Bloomfield) New York School of Fine and Applied Art 


Grand Central School of Art, N. Y. C. 

The John Herron Art Institute, Indianapolis 

Layton School of Art, Milwaukee 

Minneapolis School of Art 

The McDowell School, N. Y. C. 

Meinzinger Art Sehool, Detroit 

Moore Institute of Art, Science & Industry, 
Philadelphia 


Howard Hunt ~~ Prizes for work done with — 
wo : ing and drawing. Also prizes f ints 

ine ot = pea g wing prizes for prin 
Prints Awards — Prizes for woodcuts, wood engravings, litho- 
graphs, etchings, or drypoint prints. 

Cluett, reateny & Co., Inc. Awards — Prizes for related 


color and pattern designs of shirts, neckties, and handkerchiefs to 
ensemble. 


Costume Design Awards — Prizes for tour separate projects 
in designs for girls’ clothes. 


National Biscuit Company Awards — Prizes for physical 
fitness posters. 


Bristol-Myers Awards — Prizes for best high school bulletin 
board posters stressing value and importance of good grooming. 
United Air Lines Awards — Prizes for best air travel posters. 
Weldon Roberts Awards — Prizes for best catalog covers. 


Strathmore Paper Company Awards— Supplementary 
rizes to winners in any of the above classifications whose work is 
me on Strathmore Artist Papers or Boards. 


Photography Awards -— Prizes for amateur photographs in- 
cluding these classifications: general, artificial li hting (sponsored 
by General Electric Co.) and synchronized flashlight (sponsored 
by Kalart Gagey). Supplementary prizes are offered in all of 
the photography classifications by Agfa Ansco Corp. for pictures 
taken on Agta Im. 


National Closing Date: March 25, 1942. For 
Regional Closing Dates, See Scholastic 
Awards Rules Booklet 





Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Rhode Island School of Design, Providence 

Rochester Athenaeum & Mechanics Institute 

School of the Art Institute of Chicago 

School of Fine & Applied Art of the Port- 
land Society of Art (Maine) 

School of Professional Arts, N. Y. C. 

Syracuse University, College of Fine Arts 

Vesper George School of Art, Boston 





For Complete Rules and Instructions, Including Sample Entry Blank, See Scholastic 
Awards Rules Booklet. For free copies write: Scholastic, 430 Kinnard Ave., Dayton, O. 
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Joe Smith (Robert Young) with his son 
(Darryl Hickman) in a new kind of fifth- 
columnist melodrama, Joe Smith, Amer- 
ican, Joe outsmarts the enemy agents. 





Young love prospers in spite of family 
disapproval. Kathryn Grayson and 
Douglass Newland in The Vanishing Vir- 
ginian. it takes us ‘way back to 1913. 


FOLLOWING the FILMS 
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SCHOLASTIC Recommends: “““ Tops, don’t miss ““ Worth 
while. “ So-so. No check: 


Proceed at your own risk. 








THE VANISHING VIRGINIAN 
(Metro - Goldwyn - Mayer. Pro- 
duced by Edwin Knopf. Directed 
by Frank Borzage.) 


ve 


WAY back in 1913, Lynchburg, Vir- 
ginia, was an idyllic town. It was far 
enough south to be proud of southern 
traditions. Gentlemen wore broad- 
brimmed white hats and called each 
other “Suh.” And ladies were flower-like 
creatures who learned to paint, play the 
piano, and be ornaments to society. 


Robert Yancey (Frank Morgan) was 
a typical southern gentleman. His wife 
(Spring Byington) was a — south- 
ern lady. But their children felt an urge 
for broader vistas. Miss Margaret 
Yancey made the family blush by an 
nouncing that she wanted to be a law- 
yer. Her sister, Rebecca, was an out- 
and-out tomboy, and had even been 
seen painting a barn roof in a pair of 
her brother’s trousers. 

The Vanishing Virginian, in — 
the life story of two generations o 


rig the story of a chan 
it’s a mellow, 
without bitterness. meng Hn 
family, after being re-elected six ion 
as state district attorney, resigns him- 
self to defeat in his old age. The chil- 
dren, after a little harmless rowdyism, 
settle down to be: solid citizens. It’s a 
good-humored film, never preachy, with 
plenty of sly fun. 

Frank Morgan and Spring Byin yington 
(Papa and Mama Yancey) treat 
sentimental roles with a saving light 


touch. The children, Kath 

ryn Grayson, are soaaaly a cast. 
JOE SMITH, AMERICAN (Metro- 

ve» _ Goldwyn-Mayer. Produced by 


Jack Chertock. Directed by Rich- 
ard Thorpe.) 


THIS is a smart production job. The 
man who made it took a simple formula 
—the formula of the melodrama — and 
applied it to a situation so timely and 
important that it’s in the forefront of 
American thought. 

Joe Smith (Robert Young) is an 
American — any American. He has a 
pretty young wife (Marsha Hunt), a 
small son (Darryl Hickman), and a big 
job. He’s the man behind the army, the 
man in the factory who knows a secret 
about airplane manufacture that no 
Nazi agent must ever know. Once he 
owns this fatal knowledge, he’s a target 
for kidnapping, and he is kidnapped 
and dragged to a hide-out where a 
crowd of Quislings try to bribe, belabor, 
and threaten him into telling. 

He keeps himself from giving his in- 
formation away by recalling all the 
cd minutes of his life — all the little, 

e things that make America and 
Pea ys 9 Tae ap alias y 9 He 
doesn’t tell, and he escapes to track the 
traitors down. 











YOU CAN WIN scholarships 


Honors — Invaluable Experience in 
the HIGGINS SCHOLASTIC AWARDS 


Twenty-one cash prizes, scholarships to such 
schools as Carnegie Tech and Pratt Institute, 
Certificates of Award to all Prize and Honor- 
able Mention winners — all these are open to 
competitors in the 1942 annual Chas. M. 
Higgins Memorial Awards. The experience 
gained by working in competition with others 
and the awards when ‘you win them are in- 
valuable aids in helping you get after gradu- 
ation work or entrance to advanced schools. 


Ask your teacher about the Chas. M. 
Higgins Memorial Awards, today. 
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Send Cash with Order ta: ed by 50 prize winning 
SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP prints. 
$90 Kingard Sve Published at $1.50 copy 


NOW only 7F5¢ 10 or more .60c cach 
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Meadow Lark 


(Concluded from page 26) 
silent, somber. Ma Trost ate nothing. 
Bertha explained that she had had her 
supper early. The two women listened. 
The man pretended not to. 

The two women went to the back 
porch and stood there, in the June eve- 
ning light. The man = 5m within. The 
smell of his pipe drifted out to them. 

They heard the humming, the buzz- 
ing, the roaring before they saw it. 

Their s eyes, accustomed to dis- 
tances, Reon Ae, then, a , a tin 
winged thing like a meadow lark hi 
up in the evening sky. Then it came 
lower, lower still. 

“That's him,” said Bertha simply. 
“Here. Do you want the glasses?” She 
bad brought binoculars with her. 

“I don't need no glasses . . . Pa! Pa, 
come out. It’s Theo. Up there.” 

They stood, their faces raised to the 
sky. It circled the farm once. It circled 
the farm twice. Old man Trost drew a 
deep breath, like a sob, and his face 
went the color of dark red wine. He 
shook his fist in the air, a gesture of 
futility and bafflement. Then % turned, 
walking heavily in his soft felt slippers, 
and went into the house and shut the 
door with a violence that caused the 
two women watchers to start and cry 
out. 

Three times. And how the graceful, 
whirring, wheeling thing dipped, 
swooped, banked, spiraled. Ma Trost 
covered her face with her shaking hand. 
Then, fascinated, she must look u 
again. Her left hand, with the broad 

old band deeply embedded in the 
esh of the fourth finger, pleated and 
unpleated her kitchen apron in an 
agony of terror. 

“Tm afraid for him. Look how he 
makes! I'm afraid he is killed. I'm 
afraid he drops down in the field, and 
‘s killed.” 

The winged thing, its third circle 
completed, darted off now toward the 
west. 

Bertha Muller lowered her binoculars 
slowly. She looked, suddenly, old. Her 
voice, when she spoke, was hard and 
without life. 

“Don’t you worry. He won't come 


down. He won’t—ever come down.” 


This story is reprmted by permission of Edna 
Ferber her book They Brought Their Women, 
published by Doubleday. Doran and Co 





- Harder and Heavier Taxes 


Tre heavy taxes stare us in the 
face and will affect us all. But it isn’t likely 
that there are many French, or Belgian, or 
Dutch business men alive today who do 
not wish they had been taxed more, and 
sooner. - Paul D Seghers 





Science makes 


HINDS 


“the lotion that works” 





For three days Hinds is aged in temperature- 
controlled vats, to enhance its creaminess! The 
lotion-aging tank is one of several scientific de- 
vices used to help make Hinds extra-creamy, 
extra-softening for chapped, flaky-dry skin. 





Hinds Honey and Almond Cream is a real 
emulsion, no mere surface-slicker! Use Hinds 
regularly to help guard the smooth, well- 
groomed look that chalk dust, hard water, 
harsh cleansers steal from hands. 


pregnant PEOPLE like Hinds 50¢ 
size, convenient for desk drawer o 
locker. Also 10¢, 25¢, $1 sizes. At toilet 
goods counters. FREE SAMPLE! Write 
Dept. TR-2, Lehn &3 Fink Products Corp., 
Bloomfield, New Jersey. Visit the Lehn & 
Fink laboratories to see Hinds Honey and 
Almond Cream made! 
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GET THE INSIDE STORY ON THE 
BACK LABEL 


HINDS 


Honey & Almond Cream 


Copyright, 1943, by Lehn & Fink Products Corp. 
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AR 
ORDS 


By Justin B. Goldfarb 


Dept. of History, New York Evening 
High School 





gun , military tcrms popped 
orth from their dictionary rest- 
ing places to become part of our casual 
conversations. The origirs of some of 
these “war words” furnish interesting 
information. 

*The soldier who throws a hand gre- 
nade into the midst of enemy forces 
would be surprised to learn that his 
missile was named after a fruit. The 
first grenades resembled the pomegra- 
nate and were called gra , which 
was the Spanish name for that fruit. 

*It was in the World War that the 
expression “Big Bertha” originated. The 
Krupp munitions factory was headed 
by Frau Bertha Krupp. The soldiers 
soon began to speak of the long range 
guns as “Big Berthas.” These huge guns 
were also known as “Busy Berthas” and 
“Fat Berthas.” 


* Wee: the booming of the war 








*The word sabotage has come to us 
from the French word for wooden shoe. 
In order to damage industrial piants, 
striking workers would throw their 
wooden shoes (sabots) into the ma- 
chinery. 

*The ‘ot its name from the 
torpedo fish which it seemed to resem- 
ble. Curiously, the name of that fish 
had come from the Latin description of 
it as lifeless, or torpid. 

*The Greeks had a word bombos 
which meant “hollow sound.” The Latin 
word bombus meant “noise.” It isn’t 
hard to see that the bomb was appro- 
priately named. 

*The shrapnel shell consisting of en- 
closed bullets and fragments which 
shower when the Pe gpm oy is 
named for its inventor. The British offi- 
cer who first made this type of shell, 
Henry Shrapnel (1761-1842), became 
Inspector of Artillery. 

*Merchandise which has been seized 
because traffic in it was forbidden, is 
known as contraband. The Italian word 
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contrabbando meant “contrary to the 
proclamation.” 

*In order to keep the time for attack 
a secret as long as ible, Allied 
military dispatches ir World War 
merely referred to the chosen time as 
“O Hour.” At the last ible minute 
the specified hour would be announced. 
It was from this practice that the ex- 
ression “zero-hour” came into our 
anguage. 

*Because the open parachyte offered 

t resistance to air and slowed the 

p wr be of a falling body, the French 
took the name for  & contrivance from 
two words which meant “to shield from 
a fall.” The first successful parachute 
descent from a balloon was made in 
1797 by a Frenchman, Jacques Gar- 
nerin, who dropped 3,000 feet. 

*Although we uently speak of 
the Fifth Ph ae. all of us know 
that the expression is a relatively new 
one. During the recent Spanish Civil 
War, GeneralFranco’s four columns 
were at the gates of Madrid when one 
of his chiefs, General de Llano, an- 
nounced that there was a “fifth column” 
already in the city waiting to aid the 
attack. It was from this incident that 
the term came to be applied in general 
to spies or agents who work within in an 
enemy country. 
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LINCOLN ~- His Life in Photographs 


A BOOK REPORT 


_ YEAR a ten year old boy, 
just come to America, asked his 
refugee father, Stefan Lorant, who 
this man Abraham Lincoln was. Mr. 
Lorant, who was known as “the fa- 
ther of modern picture j ism” 
in Europe, answered his son in his 
own way—with the new book Lin- 
coln, His Life in Photographs, just 
published by Duell, Sloan & Pearce. 
This authoritative book tells the 
life of Abraham Lincoln in a collec- 
tion of over 400 pictures. More than 
100 of these ph phs are of the 
great man himself—some of them 
never before known to exist. The 
other 300-odd include photogra 
of Lincoln’s homes (from log cabin 
to White House), his. family, his 
friends, his cabinet, his generals, his 
political enemies—and his murderers. 
Supplementing these photographs 
are facsimiles of important docu- 
ments in Lincoln’s own handwritin 
as well as a beautifully and simply 
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FREE 


BOOKLET | 


A complete, fully (lustrated booklet on 
FLASH photography tells how YOU can -be 
a success from the start~put LIFE into you 
Pictures—take “shots” you'll treasure all your 
life! Indoor picturés day or night—outdoo: 
pictures in deep shadow or light—pictures 
shot against the sun! Double your picture- 
taking tun! Get this valuable booklet! It’s of- 
tered to you FREE by Kalart, makers of the 
famous Kalart Speed Flash and Lens-Coupled 
Range Finder. Mail coupon for your copy 
NOW! 





THE KALART COMPANY INC. 
Dept. SP-2, Stamford, Conn. 


Please send me your free booklet. “How to Pu: 
LIFE into Your Pictures.” 


Name 


Address - Geete....... 

















Stefan Lorant, author of the new book 
on Lincoln, at work amid Lincoln photos. 


written text giving the story of Lin- 
coln’s life. 
Stefan Lorant is a Hungarian, born 
in Budapest, Until Hitler came to 
in 1983 Lorant was editor of 
the Munich Illustrated Press. A day 
after the Nazis took over, Mr. Lorant 
was put into a concentration camp 
for six and a half months. While 
there he made daily notes, and after 
his release went to England where 
he published his experiences in the 
book I Was Hitler's Prisoner, which 
became an immediate best-seller. 
When I Was Hitlet’s Prisoner was 
published in this country by Put- 
nam’s, the New York Times hailed 


| it as a classic of prison literature. 


During his ‘stay in England Mr. 
Lorant founded two highly success- 
ful magazines, one of them the 
enormously popular illustrated week- 
ly, Picture Post. 

It is altogether fitting and proper 
that this fine book, for which we 
have waited sa long, should have 
been given to us by a refugee from 
a government Abraham Lincoln 
would have abhorred. 

Most of the pictures of Lincoln m 
Washington were taken by Matthew 
Brady, one of our pioneers in photog- 
raphy. Mr. Brady was also the gov- 
ernment's official photographer of 
the Civil War. He traveled with the 
troops and lived in the field. He 
transported his heavy and cumber- 
some equipment in a wagon which 
also contained a darkroom for de- 
veloping the pictures. 

Our front cover this week is a 
Matthew Brady photograph. 











by Ken Young, AMERICAN AIRLINES. 
. § af 1 800tA F 83 on high epeed pan flim. 


Photo 
One G-E Neo. 


Earl Theisen has to travel fast and travel 
light in covering assignments for LOOK. 
But abouteall, he has to get the picture. 
That’s why what he says about Midget G-E 
MAZDA Photoflash lamp No. 5 is impor- 
tant to you. “I use G-E MAZDA Midgets 
. . .. because they not only give results, 
but they’re very easy to carry.” G-E MAZDA 
Midgets pack an amazing punch of light. 
Try them on your toughest shots—and 
you'll always want to keep a supply handy. 






te. S—the orisi . 
fash bulb: Offers wralaur cise eS 


convenience and, in 
reflectors, big bulb per- 
formance. 


MAZDA Research leads the way 


GE MAZDA 


PHOTOFLASH LAMPS 


GENERAL (4) ELECTRIC 
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GO FOR THE BIG ONES 
THE INDIAN WAY 


Pappie in waters where big fish feed. Be 
quiet. Be stealthy. Be fast. Bear down on 
the blade in an Indian craft. Streak to the 
spot where they’re rising. An Old Town is 
light and responds like a birch-bark. It’s 
sturdy and strong for hard use. It’s easy to 
own, inexpensive to keep. Write today. 

FREE CATALOG shows all kinds of cances for 





brave on Yonada 
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MEET aa 
“MASTER PINK"! 


Sort pink rubber that stays 
fresh. Handy, elliptical shape 
that’s easy to hold. For all 
types of pencil erasing and 
general cleaning. Buy Master 
Pink and many other styles 
of Weldon Roberts Erasers at 
your stationer’s or art supply 
store. 


Medium size—No. 2020— 5c 
Large size—No. 2021—10c 


BIG CASH PRIZES 


Write for information NOW 
on the 1941-42 


WELDON ROBERTS 
SCHOLASTIC AWARDS CONTEST 
WELDON ROBERTS RUBBER CO. 
America’s Eraser Specialists 
Newark, N. J. 


Woaldon Rotel Gnanaerw 
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WOODSTOCK 


TYPEWRITER 
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LAUGHS} 


That Explains It 


“Te just found out what “Hut Sut 
Raw!son on the Rillerah’ means,” said 
wise-cracking Phil Baker on the Take 
It or Leave ft radio quiz show the other 
night. “It means ‘You're my filla-ga- 
dusha, shina-ma-roosha, bolda-rald 
boom-to-de-ay!’” 


Tattle-Tale 


My mother uses powder 

My father uses lather 

My girl friend uses lipstick 
At least, that’s what I gather. 


Ho-Hum! 


The depot platform at Punkin Center 
was always well-populated with loiter- 
ers. One day a man walked up and said, 
“Til give a dollar to the man who's the 
laziest person here.” 

Then came a voice from the floor of 
the platform: “Roll me over, brother, 
and stick it in my back pocket.” 


Typographical Terrors 


She wore black accessories and her 


corsage was of deep red noses. 
’ Metropolis (Ill.) “Herald” 


We were glad to have the Rev. S— 
of Albion a sour guest speaker Sunday 


evening. ; 
Orleans (N. Y.) “American” 


As the Soph Sees It 
Twinkle, twinkle, little star, 


How I wonder what you are, 
Up above the world so high 
Like a diamond in the sky. 
But as the Senior Sees It 
Scintillate, scintillate, luminous constel- 
lation, 
Interrogatively I question your constit- 
uent elements, 
In your prodigious altitude, above the 
terrestial sphere, 
Similar to carboaceous isometic octa- 
hedral in the celestial firmament. 


Team Trouble 


Principal: “How's the team coming?” 
Coach: “Like counterfeit money — 
the halves are full of lead and the quar- 


ters can’t pass.” 


Oh, Father! 


Repair Man: “I'm from the electric 
company. I understand there is some- 
thing in the house that won’t work.” 


Housewife: “Yes, he’s upstairs.” 


Richard Decker in ““The New Yorker” 


Daftynitions 

Indiscreet — Where little children 
should not play after school. 

Sedate—What the girl friend answers 
over the ‘phone to her beau. 

Defense—Thiat which the garbage 
can is on the other side of. 

Indorse—Where we go to escape the 
rain. 

Deduce—What we get for coming in 
late. 

Intense—What the draftees sleep in. 

Snuff—Meaning sufficient. 


Hard Labor 
Ist Ink Spot: “Hey, where's your 
brother “Drip?” 
2nd Ink Spot: “Oh, he’s in a pen do- 
ing a sentence.” 








TYPEWRITER 








PRATT INSTITUTE 
THE ART SCHOOL 
DEGREE COURSES—Arehitecture, Art Education 
CERTIFICATE COURSES—Advertising Design. 
\Mustration. Industrial Design, Interior Design 
S5th Year 


38 Studios -90 Instructors 
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TheAmerican HighSchoSl Weekly Fortunate is the artist who receives 


recognition early—for it is one of the 
greatest boons to success. And recogni- 


CONTENTS THIS ISSUE tion—national recognition—can start for 





you this year by winning the Scholastic 
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'T MAY BE—if your entry is a First Prize 


School. George J. Jona Hen, Depriment of He Public Schools, Tulsa. Okla. Gites Usbernta, Anno Winner! And you have four chances to make it 

% for there 0 Fi Prizes both 
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*TEXTILE DECORATION—16 Prizes 


$50 First Prize—$25 Second Prize—$15 Third 
Prize—and 5 Fourth Prizes. Duplicate prizes 
for Groups 1 and 2. 
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semester (16 issues}. Combined Edition: $1.30 2 year, 65 “cents = semester. Single subscription (Combined or for Groups 1 and 2. f 


Teacher Edition only): $2.00 @ year. Single copies: current issues. 7 cents each. back copies, 10 cents each 
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: NO EDUCATORS OUR ADVISORS ful ideas = oe the Textile and Pictorial Awards 

: Scholastic editors are guided in their planning of the magazine by bo wll ee yp a near Ro ac ln 

; well-known educators who serve on our three advisory boards. (See ~~ -— ~ and _ oe — 
> listing above.) These Boards meet with the editors in New York in igible for prizes. 
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DO YOU DIG IT? 





*ENGLISH TRANSLATION 


This glamour doll is telling her pals to close | 
their books because the boys are slicing a birth- | 
day cake (with candles on it) and Pepsi-Cola’s 
being served with it. What could be better! 


SOFTBALL NEWS There’s a spot for 
your team in the Scholastic Softball Tourna- 
ment now. Boys or girls—you've got an even 
chance to cop swell prizes. 
Better get your team together and have 
your Athletic Director enter you now. If he | 
doesn’t have all the details—write Pepsi-Cola ; 4 DRINK 
Company at once. Sa 





